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The Press and the People 


An Editorial 


FORCE which penetrates 
so deeply and pervasively 
into every phase of modern life 
as the newspaper is a force 
which students should reckon 
with, if they are to find the 
whys that are the keys to un- 
derstanding this strife - torn 
world. There has been some 
evidence of late to show that 
the influence of the newspaper as an opinion-form- 
ing agency is on the decline. Yet this scarcely alters 
the fact that there are countless subtle ways in 
which the press casts its own peculiar colorings over 
the pattern of our civilization. We must recognize 
it as an all-pervading instrument, affecting the lives 
of every one of us, and as such seek to understand it. 
With anything so complex and huge, the question 
is: where to begin? Many people take the negative 
approach that the press is a pretty sorry thing. They 
accuse it of being too trivial, too sensational, too 
vulgar, and too everlastingly concerned with strik- 
ing the lowest common denominator of popular ap- 
peal in its headlong quest for mass circulation. 

But newspapers cannot reasonably be lumped to- 
gether for any sweeping generalities, whether of 
praise or blame. Despite the spread of syndicates, 
chains, and standardization, it is probably as difficult 
to find two newspapers that are exactly alike as it is 
to find two identical persons, and newspapers have 
their own distinctive characteristics, both good and 
bad. 

A more realistic approach starts with the premise 
that many of the faults commonly laid at the door- 
step of the press should be traced in part to the 
readers. E. W. Scripps once put it this way: “Our one 
business is to get an audience. Whatever else it is, 
our newspaper must be excessively interesting, not 





to the good, wise men and the pure in spirit, but to 
the great mass of sordid, squalid humanity. Human- 
ity is vulgar; so we must be vulgar. It is coarse; so 
we must not be refined.” This seems to be a way of 
saying that better newspapers will be made when 
better, wiser, more alert, and more intelligent read- 
ers demand them. 

And so Scholastic presents this special newspaper 
issue in the belief that no greater obligation rests 
today upon the shoulders of educators than that of 
preparing the present student generation to become 
intelligent newspaper readers. Students should real- 
ize that newspapers are not merely a source of a 
few moments’ amusement. They should learn to 
read newspapers in a way that will enable them to 
acquire a clearer understanding of the enormous 
controversial issues on which they, themselves, will 
some day need to act. 

If this task is energetically pursued it can be a 
means of safeguarding and buttressing all our dem- 
ocratic institutions. It will develop a public that will 
not take its newspapers for granted. Such a public 
will have so high a sense of its own stake in a free 
press that it will be alert to oppose any effort to 
make the press the servant of the government or of 
a special interest, rather than of the people. But it 
will be prepared to do more than this. It will be pre- 
pared to call the publishers, the editors, the report- 
ers, and the business managers to account at any 
time that they fail to uphold the interests of society 
as a whole. 

Such a public will be aware of its own ability to 
make the power of the press no stronger than any 
other proper power in a democracy —a delegated 
power. The readers will be able to withhold from 
papers that neglect their interests the “vote” of their 
patronage. Then the press will use its power by the 
consent, rather than the indifference, of its readers. 
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Pioneers 


of the Press 


Colonial Editors Fought Against Censorship 
Even While Wilderness Was Still Unsubdued 


far off China or Spain—but 

right here in the United States 
and no daily newspapers or radio an- 
nouncers to give you an up-to-the 
minute account of the battles. That 
is the aggravating situation the 
American colonists endured in 1775. 

This wasn’t because there weren’t 
any newspapers then; there were 37 
in the colonies at the time. Why, then, 
were our Revolutionary forefathers 
deprived of printed news of their 
own war? 

Well, they weren’t entirely de- 
prived—only comparatively. The 
newspapers of those days, for in- 
stance, would be tossed aside in an- 
gry exasperation by any modern, 
Associated Press-stuffed reader ex- 
pecting to find in them on the morn- 
ing of April 20, 1775, an account of 
the battles of Concord and Lexington. 

Boston was only 20 miles from the 
battlefield, but even Boston’s only 
paper barely mentioned the shots 
“heard round the world.”’ And all 
the other colonial newspapers to- 
gether were of no aid whatever to 
historians who later reconstructed 
for generations of school children the 


| 2.2%. a war raging—not in 


first skirmish in the struggle of the 


“embattled farmers.” * 





1Propaganda in the News, by Will Irwin 
(Whittlesey House). 

“The Royal Gazette of New York published 
an account of the battle of Lexington, but 
the American patriots considered it too pro- 
Loyalist to be reliable. Though the principal 
obstacle to the obtaining and printing of 
news was the slow and uncertain communi- 
cation facilities of the times, it is a_ nice 
point whether war censorships would not 
have smothered news publication even had 
the colonial press been blessed with AP 
telegraphic printers. 
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When we pause to try to conceive 
of the modern thundering coast-to- 
coast roar of the press, it is difficult 
to remember its first faint squeaks 
back in seventeenth century Boston. 
Yet if we are to understand this 
mighty engine of information and 
how it influences our lives and our 
times, we must briefly trace its 
growth from infancy. 

The first American newspaper was 
Publick Occurrences, Both Foreign 
and Domestick, issued in Boston in 
1690 by Benjamin Harris, with this 
revealing introductory announce- 
ment: 

“It is designed, that the Countrey 
shall be furnished once a moneth (or 
if any Glut of Occurrences happen, 
oftener) with an account of such con- 
siderable things as have arrived unto 
our Notice.” 


But the Governor and Council de- 
cided that the paper contained “Re- 
flections of a very high nature” (pre- 
sumably upon the British authori- 
ties) and ordered it suppressed. They 
also forbade “any person or persons 
.. . to set forth anything in print 
without license first obtained from 
those that are... appointed by the 
Government. . . .” The result was 
that the good citizens of Boston— 
“Glut of Occurrences” or not—did 
without printed news even as infre- 
quently as “once a moneth” for a 
period of 14 more years. 

Then in 1704 came the first Ameri- 
can paper to be printed regularly. 
This was the Boston News-Letter 
which was published “by Authority” 
by John Campbell, postmaster. This 
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Photos, courtesy R. Hoe & Co. 





TODAY this high-speed press in the plant 
of the Los Angeles Times (top) can run 
off 400,000 copies of a 16-page paper in 
an hour. A roll of paper is fed in at one 
end and the paper is automatically 
printed, assembled, folded, cut and 
counted before it comes off the press. 
200 YEARS AGO Benjamin Franklin 
printed one sheet at a time on a hand 
press like this. He pushed the type bed 
(right) under the center frame, moved 
the lever which pressed the type on 
paper, then lifted the paten, pushed 
back the bed and pulled out the paper. 


paper was the ougrowth of a hand- 
written news circular which had be- 
come so popular that the demand 
could be supplied only by the print- 
ing press. The Boston News-Letter 
was issued weekly until 1776 when 
it was suppressed by the Revolution- 
ists because of its Tory sympathies. 
The second regularly published 
paper was the Boston Gazette, estab- 
lished in 1719. It is distinguished 
for two things. First, the printer 
(though not the publisher) was 
James Franklin, older brother of 
Benjamin Franklin. Second, this was 
one of the papers which later pub- 
lished Samuel Adams’ fiery denunci- 
ations of the taxing power of the 
(Continued on page 32) 


between the states, our country 

stood on the threshold of a vast 
new era of undreamed of progress 
which was to bid farewell forever 
to the pony express, wagon trains, 
and clipper ships and usher in the 
age of steam and steel—the speed 
and power epoch. 

Scores of mechanical wonders, a 
few of which are mentioned on page 
32, came into existence and played 
major roles in transforming the 
newspaper from a small enterprise 
carried on by a handful of men toa 
modern Colossus of roaring electric 
power presses manned and fed by 
huge armies of employees and bought 
by some 40,000,000 Americans. 

This vast change in the character 
and power of the newspaper did not 
come about suddenly. It was a grad- 
ual, step-by-step process going for- 
ward constantly all through the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
It is perhaps an over-simplification 
to ascribe any particular phase of 
this growth to a specific year or even 
decade. Yet it can be truly said that 
the tempo of change, growth, and 
multiplication of the press was enor- 
mously accelerated after 1865. News- 
papers definitely “stepped on the 
gas.” 

In order to understand why this 
was so, we must first look back a 
few years to one of the first spec- 
tacular races of rival papers to be 
first to print the news. This was the 
circulation war raging after the dec- 
ade 1835 between New York’s two 
leading penny dailies, James Gordon 
Bennett’s Herald and the Sun (which 


T 1865, at the close of the war 
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Era of Big City Dailies 
How the March of Progress Is Interlinked 
With the Growth and Power of the Press 


By Arthur Gorman 


Progress in transportation has always 
been big news. Above we see a contrast. 
The Sun got out an extra in 1839 when 
the British Queen, one of the earliest 
steamships sailed into New York harbor. 
The crossing took at least 13 days. In 
1936 the Queen Mary raced across the 
ocean in four and a half days, but so 
much has the globe shrunk that the 
editors correctly deemed it of less news 
value than a decision on minimum wage 
legislation by the Supreme Court. The 
chart below shows how newspapers have 
multiplied. Each single paper represents 
100 newspapers. Each full bundle of 
papers represents 1,000 newspapers. 


NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





Pictorial Statistics, Ine. 





in 1838 was bought by Moses Y. 
Beach). 

In vying for greater speed in 
news gathering these two papers 
were drafting carrier pigeons and 
horse expresses to gain a few hours 
jump on each other. The Sun boasted 
editorially of its then much - dis- 
cussed carrier pigeons, describing for 
its readers how they flew in from 
Washington and Albany with urgent 
bulletins “beating the mail generally 
by ten hours or so” and how they 
were sent out to incoming ships from 
Boston and from Europe. Bennett 
hired swift news cutters to go down 
New York bay to meet ships arriv- 
ing from London, Paris, Boston, 
Charleston, and Savannah and bring 
back either proofs of news articles 
(exchanges) appearing-in the pa- 
pers of those cities or special dis- 
patches sent by Bennett’s own cor- 
respondents. 

“What has become of space?” 
Bennett asked in the Herald in 1844, 
after Samuel F. B. Morse’s first tele- 
graphic message had been flashed 
from Washington to Baltimore. Two 
years later the telegraph had been 
extended to New York, and America 
had in all 1,269 miles of lines. 

This meant that the insular, pro- 
vincial separation of American cit- 
ies and towns was definitely a thing 
of the past. News could be transmit- 
ted instantaneously to any region 
where the telegraph wires were 
strung. As the wires spread across 
the land Bennett’s paper was able 
to get Mexican war news by tele 
graph in 1846. “A speech made by 
Henry Clay at Lexington, Kentucky, 
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was sent by courier 80 miles to Cin- 
cinnati, and thence to the Herald by 
wire in time to appear in full on the 
morning of the next day.” ' 

The fierce competition to obtain 
news by telegraph placed such a 
heavy financial burden on the papers 
that by 1848 they had begun to lay 
the foundation of the cooperative 
news gathering which eventually led 
to the forming of the Associated 
Press (See AP—60 Words a Minute, 
Schol. May 29, 1937, P. 11). 

Also in 1846 the first type-revolv- 
ing press was installed in the plant 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(see illustration). 

In 1865 a Philadelphia printer 
named William Bullock devised the 
first machine.to print from a web or 
continuous roll of paper. This gradu- 
ally replaced the old system of feed- 
ing single sheets into the press by 
hand. This was followed by the in- 





New York Times Photo 
Bundles of newspapers being loaded on 
a truck to be delivered to news stands. 


troduction of cutting and folding 
machines which further reduced the 
amount of time required to get thou- 
sands of newspapers onto the street. 

In the meantime, a great engineer- 
ing feat was nearing completion. The 
railroads were spreading farther 
west and the ribbons of steel were 
also being extended eastward from 
the Pacific coast across towering 
mountain ranges. In 1869, two armies 
of construction crews met at Prom- 
ontory Point, Utah (Schol. Nov. 13, 
1937, P. 8). The continent was 
spanned by rail. Along the tracks 
were strung telegraph wires linking 
large cities from coast to coast. This 
was more than a spur to the swift 
transmission of news; it also paved 
the way for wider distribution of 
hewspapers. 

The perfecting of a process for 
making newsprint from woodpulp 


‘The James Gordon Bennetts, by Don C, 
Seitz, Bobbs- Merrill. 
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Photo, courtesy R. Hoe & Co. 
The first type-revolving press was invented by Richard March Hoe and installed in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger plant in 1846. The feature of this press was that 
the type was placed on a central horizontal cylinder instead of upon a flat sur- 
face. Around this type cylinder were grouped four impression cylinders, each re- 
quiring a hand feeder. The output was 2,000 sheets per hour for each feeder. This 
made a total of 8,000 sheets an hour for four feeders. The number of impression 
cylinders was advanced to ten in 1855 as newspaper circulations mounted steadily. 


was the next great stride toward 
newspaper mass production. The 
New York World in 1870 and the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle the next year 
were among the first noted papers to 
make use of woodpulp newsprint. 
This innovation greatly cheapened 
paper costs and hastened the trend 
toward constantly-widening volumes 
of circulation. 

From 1850 to 1900 the number of 
newspaper publishing establishments 
in the United States jumped from 
254 to 2,226. The number of news- 
paper readers increased in the same 
half century from 754,454 to 15,102,- 
156 per day. 

As the result of all these steadily 
improving printing and news-gath- 
ering facilities, the sums of money 
needed to launch successful newspa- 
per ventures were constantly mount- 
ing. Bennett started the Herald with 


$500 capital but when Joseph Pulit- 
zer bought the World from Jay Gould 
less than 50 years later the price was 
$346,000. Charles A. Dana estimated” 
that the cost of starting a paper in 
New York increased ten times in the 
single-decade 1840-50. The tele- 
graph, more than any other devel- 
opment, was responsible for this. 
The increasing concentration of 
population in urban centers where 
large hordes of “hands” were needed 
to operate expanding mass-produc- 
tion factories created a growing need 
for an advertising medium of ever 
widening dissemination. The keen 
competition for commodity sales 
brought about a great increase in 
the number and size of newspaper 
advertisements. Commercial notices 
(ads) had previously been greatly 
restricted in display scope. Bennett, 
for instance, long refused to allow 





Atlas 


Newsprint being hoisted onto a truck by a crane to be hauled to a newspaper plant 
where it will become tomorrow’s newspaper. Each one of the huge rolls shown here 
contains 1,429 pounds of newsprint. The story of the growth of newspapers is elo- 
quently told in the figures on newsprint consumption. Approximately 569,000 tons 
were consumed in 1899, but in 1937 it required 3,750,000 tons to supply the news- 
papers that the American people read. The New York Daily News, with a circulation 
of 1,718,217 daily and of 3,026,323 on Sundays (the largest in America) alone uses 
around 200,000 tons per year. Per capita consumption in 1936 was about 56 pounds. 








the solid columns of the Herald to be 
broken to accommodate ads of 
greater than column width. It was 
Paris department store advertise- 
ments in the French press that first 
ushered in the lavishly-illustrated 
large-type display ads to which mod- 
ern newspaper readers are accus- 
tomed. Perfecting of the stereotyp- 
ing process was also a factor in this 
change. The solid column rules had 
previously been necessary to hold 
type in place on the type-revolving 
presses. 

This new advertising technique 
became a prominent feature of a new 
kind of newspaper—evening dailies. 
Years before this the dominant morn- 
ing papers had practically ignored 
the reader interest of women; and 
women reciprocated in kind by show- 
ing little interest in newspapers be- 
yond how neatly they would fit on 


dynasties, the modern Scripps-How- 
ard chain, which now publishes 24 
dailies. 

An even more important contri- 
bution by Scripps to the highly ef- 
ficient modern methods of news cov- 
erage was the role he played in or- 
ganizing what is today America’s 
second greatest world-wide news- 
gathering organization—The United 
Press. Scripps had been invited by 
AP’s founders, a group of mid-west- 
ern publishers, to share AP’s tele-, 
graphic news, but he made newspa- 
per history by rejecting their offer, 
—and starting UP. 

One of the distinguished services 
of the American press to society has 
been its long and valorous record as 
guardian of public welfare, both in 
problems of national scope and in 
waging crusades for many kinds of 
municipal improvements. As early 





as the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, Alexander Hamilton’s New 
York Evening Post under the editor. 
ship of William Coleman, fought 
steadily for improving the Sanitary 
conditions of the streets of the 
metropolis-to-be. 

George W. Wisner, the penny Sun’s 
first reporter (at a salary of $4, 
week) was an abolitionist years be. 
fore the term was invented. He was 
constantly sneaking little digs at 
slavery into his sprightly paragraphs, 
And the Sun also blasted steadily at 
the debtors’ prison. 

The most eloquent voice of the 
abolitionists was William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s Liberator, first issued in 183], 
Within a year this weekly had go 
enraged pro-slavery partisans that 
a $5,000 reward had been offered for 
the editor, “dead or alive.” 

Among battles against corrupt 





pantry shelves. In the 1870’s 
newspaper publishers and ad- 
vertisers began to realize that 
women make the bulk of pur- 
chasing decisions and that ad- 
vertising was’ wasted unless 
it was given a glimpse by fair 
feminine eyes. It became 
necessary to impress prospec- 
tive advertisers with sales 
arguments showing that pa- 
pers were taken into the home 
instead of being tossed aside 
in street cars and trains. So 
there was a rush to establish 
evening papers and studied 
attention was given to includ- 
ing in them special depart- 
ments that would provide the 
woman’s angle or slant. Today 
women’s pages are indispensa- 
ble parts of evening papers 
and providing material for 
these pages is one of the major 
tasks of the syndicates (P. 
19-E). 

One of the earliest of these 
evening, or “family” news- 
papers was the Chicago Daily 
News, founded in 1875 (see 
P. 10). It is very much alive 
and kicking’ today, with a 
circulation of 436,269. 

Another of the oldest and 
most venerable of the evening 
papers is the Cleveland Press, 
started in 1878 by Edward W. 
Scripps (P. 7). Scripps’ paper 
was then called the Penny 
Press and Scripps, himself, 
was the editor at a salary of 
$12 a week. There was prob- 
ably little about this paper at 
first to forecast that it was 
to be merely the kernel from 
which has since grown one of 
the greatest of newspaper 





2Usually against the administra- 
tion. The 1936 Republican candidate 
for vice-president, Frank Knox, is 
its publisher. 
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Milestones of Press Progress 


1454 


1620 


1803 


1811 


1844 


1865 


1868 


1878 


1880 


1892 


1926 


1934 


The first document bearing a printed date 
appeared from the press of Johann Guten- 
berg of Mainz, Germany. the first printer to 
use movable type. From his presses the art 
of printing swept over Europe, opening the 
way for newspapers. 

The oldest newspaper printed in the English 
language was published in Amsterdam to be 
sent to London as a news letter. 

The Brothers Fourdrinier of France invented 
a paper-making machine. thus increasing the 
supply of newsprint paper. 

Frederick Koenig, a Saxon, constructed the 
first power-driven press which made 1,100 
impressions an hour, printing on both sides 
of the paper. The historian, Beard, says this 
was of greater historic importance than the 
surrender of Napoleon 

The telegraph, newly invented by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, was put into successful use and 
the Baltimore papers began to head items 
“By Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph.” 

William Bullock, a Philadelphia printer, 
built the first machine to print from a web 
or continuous roll of paper. In 1870 a folder 
was added. 

A New York paper began to print on wood- 
pulp paper. This quickly replaced the un- 
satisfactory rag paper with a cheap, plenti- 
ful product which could supply millions of 
news sheets for unlimited circulation. 
Ottmar Mergenthaler invented a type-impres- 
sion machine, later called the Linotype. Year 
after year he added improvements until the 
Linotype was perfected to its present stage. 
This has been called the second greatest in- 
vention in the history of printing, the first 
being Gutenberg’s. 

The New York Daily Graphic showed the 
first half-tone reproduction of a photograph, 
made by the photo-engraving process. This 
was the beginning of news illustration. 

The Lanston Monotype machine was first 
used. This print-setting machine was an im- 
provement over the Linotype for setting dis- 
play type and tabular matter. 

The teletypesetter was first demonstrated in 
the Rochester, N. Y., Times Union plant. 
AP’s Wirephoto was first put into use. The 
first big story was when scenes of the devas- 
tation caused by a Florida hurricane were 
flashed all over the country. 








municipal administrations 
none is more famous than that 
of the New York Times against 
the plunderings of the notori- 
ous Tweed Ring in the 1870's, 
One of the sturdiest and loud- 
est of liberal dailies was Pulit- 
zer’s World, which fought for 
scores of city improvements 
in addition to assailing en- 
trenched wealth, special privi- 
leges, and the monopolists of 
the late nineteenth century. 

Scripps, both in the Penny 
Press, and in all of his later- 
acquired papers, championed 
the theory that high wages for 
the working man would not 
cripple industry. Scripps’ 
Knoxville (Tenn.) News—) 
now the News-Sentinel—suc- 
cessfully advocated throwing” 
out the politicians in favor of = 
a city manager. * 

Joseph Pulitzer’s will estab-— 
lished a $500 gold medal to 
be awarded annually for “the 
most distinguished and meri- 
torious public service ren- 
dered by any American news- 
paper during the year.” 
Among the papers which have 
received this award in recent 
years are: 

The New York Times in 
1918 for publishing official 
documents and speeches con- 
cerning the World War; the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
in 1923 for “its courageous at- 
titude in the publication of 
cartoons and the handling of 
news of the Ku Klux Klan; Ch 
and the Canton (Ohio) Daily ag! 
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News for D. R. Mellett’s fatal Tr, 
campaign against the city’s Yo 
underworld. an 
the 

8For a more complete list see Alfred kn 
M. Lee’s The Daily Newspaper ™ 
America, Macmillan, 1937. Cit 
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The Editors’ Hall of Fame 





JAMES GORDON BENNETT was more 
than an editor; he was a great reporter. 
He launched the Herald as New York’s 
second successful penny paper in 1835 
on an investment of $500 and a journal- 
istic platform promising to “support no 
party.”” He improved on the Sun’s cover- 
age of police news, became the first 
financial writer, and outraged the clite by 
daring to print accounts of society events. 


CHARLES A. DANA was the first man- 
aging editor, serving for 15 years as 
Greeley’s chief editorial assistant on the 
Tribune. In 1868 he bought the New 
York Sun and made it an independent 
and popular paper. It was said of Dana 
that he had the “newspaper instinct that 
knows when a tomeat on the steps of the 
City Hall is more important than a Bal- 
kan crisis.” Are those Dana days done? 
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T THE close of the American Revo- 
lution the country divided into 
two political parties and most news- 
papers became the frankly partisan 
champions of either Federalists or 
Democrats. For about 40 years the na- 
tion had a party press, controlled by 
politicians and only secondarily inter- 
ested in getting and printing news. The 
New York Evening Post, founded in 
1801 by Alexander Hamilton, was sel- 
dom spoken of as anything but “Ham- 
ilton’s gazette.” 

Moreover, printing methods re- 
mained slow in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. Since papers were 
scarce they were priced too high to 
gain large circulations. But in 1814 a 
German named Friedrich Koenig har- 
nessed steam to the presses of the 
London Times, increasing the speed of 
press runs from 250 by hand presses to 
1,100 copies on both sides in an hour. 

In- America, the presses improved 
faster for a time than the editors. Pa- 
pers did not catch the knack of mass- 
appeal until Benjamin Day, a printer, 
projected his penny New York Sun 
into a field of six cent dailies in 1833. 
He made the paper so lively and newsy 
that in eight months he attracted twice 
as many readers as his top competitor. 
A paper that could boast 8,000 circu- 
lation raised the curtain on a new jour- 
nalistic drama. The editors pictured 
here were some of the leading actors. 


The Penny Pre 
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EDWARD W. SCRIPPS started the Cleve- 
land Penny Press in 1878 as a liberal 
paper designed to appeal to the working 
man whose cause Scripps befriended. 
Scripps always had a fear of domination 
by advertisers, so he was the first to 
experiment with “adless” dailies. In 
1911 he began the Chicago Day Book to 
give the people a “free press .. . without 
having it subsidized.” The paper op- 
erated at a loss and had to fold up in 
1917. Scripps was also the founder of 
press associations which were the fore 
runners of the present-day United Press. 











HORACE GREELEY started the Tribune 
in 1841 as a Whig paper that was to be 
free of both “servile partisanship” and 
“mincing neutrality.” Greeley’s Tribune 
was as cheap in price as his rivals’, but 
not so cheap in content. He excluded the 


” 


“degrading Police Reports.” Greeley’s 
vigorous editorials soon made the Trib- 
une the leading paper in the country. 


JOSEPH PULITZER revolutionized the 
old New York World in 1883 by in- 
troducing comic strips and splashing 
pictures all through the paper. Pulitzer 
sought mass circulation by combining 
sensationalism with liberalism. The 
World took up the editorial cudgels in 
many a crusade for the public welfare. 
The war between the World and Hearst’s 
Journal ushered in “yellow journalism.” 
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The Story—Fre 


Top left:—The city editor (extrem, 
right) sits at his horseshoe desk nearly gy, 
rounded by copy readers. The city edit 
gives out the assignments and is respon. 
sible for all news occurring within the 
city or county. He also allots space for 
local stories and directs how they shall 
be handled. When a story is written he 
glances over it and hands it to one of 
the copy readers. They cut to the ordered 
length, iron out all errors and bad writ 
ing and then write the headlines (See 
pages 10 and 11). 


Below:—The news room. Rewrite 
foreground; city desk, right center; ‘and 
copy desk, upper right. The rewrite men 
take stories over the telephone from the 
“leg” men on “beats” at police stations, 
courts, etc. 


Chicago Tribune Chicago Daily New 


Below:—After the copy desk has finished with 
a story, it goes to the composing room. There a 
copy cutter marks it with numbers and cuts it into 
“takes” which are distributed to the linotypers. 
Two rows of the operators and their machines 
are shown here. At each tap of the keyboard a 
letter or space drops into a groove. When the line 
is completed it is pressed into soft metal and a 
“slug” is made of one line of type. 


Chicago Tribune 


Below:—“Put that story there,” says the makeup editor, left, to the compositor 


with the eyeshade, as they lean over the makeup bank. After the type is set it is 
brought here in galleys. Trial proofs are pulled, read, and then corrected. Then the 
story is put into its proper place in a frame the size of a newspaper page. 
Chicago Tribune 








Copy to Street 


Top right:—As soon as each page of 

e is complete, it is locked into a form 
and wheeled on a truck to the matrix 
machine. The page is finally complete 
when the matrix is made. The work of 
the entire editorial, advertising, engraving 
and composing-room staff is combined 
and the matrix looks exactly like the num- 
bered page in reverse. The matrix is a 
facsimile of the type form, made on a 
machine out of wet papier-mache. The 
pulpy stuff is laid over the form and a 
steel cylinder under 20,000 pounds pres- 
sure passes over it, making a perfect im- 
pression of the type. This takes only a 
moment. Then the “mat” is examined, 
inked to be sure it is clear, and sent to 
the stereotyping room. 


Chicago Daily Neus 


Left: — Modern newspapers are printed from curved 
stereotypes. These are cast from the matrices. The matrix is 
dried in cylinder form and fitted into an automatic. plate 
easting machine like this one. A perfect reproduction of the 
mat is made and this metal plate, called a stereotype, is 
taken out of the box and then locked onto the press. 


Chicago Tribune 


positor 








Chicago Tribune 


Right:—As the papers come out of the press, folded, cut, and 
counted, they are carried on automatic conveyors to the mailing 
room. There they are taken off and tied into bundles, loaded on 
trucks and rushed to news-stands and trains. It is the circulation 
manager’s job to see that there is no hitch in getting the papers off 
in time to make the trains bound both for the suburbs and more 
distant cities. 
















































Behind the Front Page 


A Back-Stage Glimpse of the Men Who Race 
the Clock to Rake in the News of the Globe 


the word that comes nearest to 
describing the job of getting 
out a great metropolitan newspaper. 
And this article will tell you how the 
daily miracle is performed. You are 
all to be back-stage spectators at the 
drama of a sample day in the life of 
a typical modern newspaper — The 
Chicago Daily News. 
As the curtain rises the time is 
3 a.m. The scene is the central work- 
shop of the editorial plant—the local 
and telegraph news room. The quiet 
is awesome to anyone who knows his 
news room best when it is at full 
blast, just before an important 
“deadline.” (A “deadline” in jour- 
nalese means the hour and minute 
on the working schedule when the 
last gob of “copy” may still reach the 
composing room in time for the next 
edition.) 


S UPERHERCULEAN — that’s 


Grist of News 


But now all’s quiet except for a 
muffled chattering noise. That 
“chock-chock-chock-chock” comes 
from a battery of three teletype ma- 
chines which have started grinding 
their all-day grist of news from all 
over the globe. The machines work 
like the shuttle of a magic loom, 
weaving veraciously the pattern of 
world history. 

Except for a few desk lamps the 
news room is almost dark. But there 
is light enough to see the white face 
of the taskmaster in the daily strug- 
gle—taskmaster and ruthless antag- 
onist as well. Just now its slim black 
arrow-shaped arms rest at the “L” 
position, before cracking the whip to 
which all must jump, from the man- 
aging editor to the lowliest office boy. 
Just a wall clock like any other time- 
piece of its kind, but one setting the 
rhythm for the relentless approach 
of “deadlines.” 
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By Gene Morgan 


Chicago Daily News 


The early shift telegraph editor at 
work in a city of 3,000,000 sleepers, 
puffs a pipe and clips and rejects 
items from the Associated Press 
“night report.” This is a huge mass of 
news dispatches which tell the state 
of the world up to midnight and 
shortly thereafter. Most of this will 
later be replaced by fresh news. 

At the city desk the early shift city 
editor is already coatless perusing 
an almost equally huge mass of Chi- 
cago occurrences sent via pneumatic 
tube from the City News Bureau. (In 
most large cities there are local news 
bureaus or associations which ser- 
vice daily papers with police station 
items, auto accidents, holdups, shoot- 
ings, suicides, and other tragedies 
and curiosa of night and day.) 

A copy reader — one of those 
sharp-eyed chaps who edit the re- 
porter’s typewritten copy, checking 
it for accuracy of fact and spelling of 
proper names,—is marking time by 
reading the morning newspapers. 
This same copy reader will later be 
called upon to do a job the difficulties 
of which all cross-word puzzle ad- 
dicts can appreciate. He will write 
brief, vivid headlines that will have 
to be confined to a rigid number of 
letters, or characters, just like fitting 
a word into the set number of spaces 
provided in a cross-word puzzle. But 
whereas the cross- word puzzler 
works at his leisure, the copy-reader 


gropes for the exact words against ~ 


both space and time. 

A rewrite man, who is a youth of 
nimble typing fingers, a ready vo- 
cabulary, and a knack of combining 
speed and accuracy also waits ex- 





Photos on this page by International News 
Service, Acme, and Associated Press. 





pectantly for the first ring of the 
telephone. 

An assistant picture editor is 
studying news photo possibilities in 
the City News copy. He already has 
one camera man at his beck, a trained 
picture sleuth ready to drive his car 
to any part of the silent, slumbering 
city or beyond. 

Working like a team, yet without 
touching matters within the other’s 
province, the city editor and tele- 
graph editor proceed to select the 
topics that will constitute the first 
page contents of the first edition. The 
Wire boss (telegraph editor) boils 
down copy fresh from the teletype 
with an agile, black pencil. The man 
on the city desk passes over to his 
rewrite man choice selections from 
the City News-grist of local stories 
for reshaping, or directs him to tele- 
phone hospitals and police stations 
for brand new developments on sto- 
ries covered in the morning papers. 


News Begins to “Break” 


Four o’clock and all’s well—no! 
The City News telephones the bare 
details of a fatal train-and-automo- 
bile crash. So far, the known dead 
are two. It is only a matter of min- 
utes before the early bird camera 
man is speeding off to the scene of 
the accident. 

Names and addresses of the vic- 
tims are obtained and phoned in by 
the leg man at the detective bureau. 
He reports to the lone rewrite man 
that a third victim is not expected to 
live. 

“Looks like a pretty fair story,” re- 
marks the city editor to the makeup 
editor, who has just come on the job. 
Together these two reach a tempo- 
rary decision. The eight - column 
streamer headline for the first, or 
City Edition, will read: Fast Train 
Hits Auto—Two Die. 
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This developing story and other 
yarns of the night are being spun 
out by the rewrite man, who knows 
that accuracy and brevity, on this 
trick, outweigh any semblance of 
literary style. Already, since 3 a.m. 
he has written a “book,” with the de- 
pressing knowledge that little if any 
of it will survive through the later 
editions. 

The makeup man has not only the 
duty of coordinating the work of the 
city and telegraph editors, but is de- 
ciding the size and type of headlines 
and the relative display importance 
and page position of “stories” 
throughout the paper. 

A considerable batch of copy has 
already been shot downstairs by 
pneumatic tube to that mysterious 
region known as the composing room, 
where a big stable of Mergenthaler 
robots — typesetting machines — 
sweatily awaits the call for action. A 
functionary known as the copy-cut- 
ter scissors the stories into short 
“takes” and passes them out to the 
waiting linotype operators. The ma- 
chines start clicking. The stories are 
being transformed into type. The 
newspaper is on its way to its daily 
rebirth. 

But part of the contents of this 
newspaper-to-be is already waiting 
in type. The editorial page, cartoon 
included, is complete and locked up. 
Racetrack entries and selections— 
early lineup. Radio department news 
and programs. Most of the women’s 
department features have been set 
during the night. 


Other Side of the World 


Six a.m., and all’s quiet, but things 
are happening on the other side of 
the world. It is bright, sunny noon in 
beautiful, strife-torn Vienna. There 
a young man sits in front of a tele- 
phone. The clock on his desk says 
1 p.m. sharp. He is talking to Paris, 
speaking English with an American 
accent and using crisp, Chicagoesque 
terms. 

It is 12 noon in Paris. At that end 
of the wire the Vienna correspon- 
dent’s conversation is received by a 
dictaphone. There is also a human 
listener-in, a man who frequently 
asks for repetitions of sentences and 
makes certain that unusual proper 
names are spelled out for the sake of 
accuracy. 

There has been a new outbreak of 
rioting in Vienna as the result of a 
Nazi demonstration against Chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg. This is the story 
that the Vienna correspondent is 
telephoning to Paris. When com- 
pletely dictated, the story is repeated 
by the dictaphone to the relay man 
in the Paris office who types it and 
sends it by messenger to the office of 
the Press Wireless three blocks away. 
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From Paris to Little Neck, N. Y., 
is merely a matter of rapid radio 
sending. By 7 a.m. Chicago time the 
first paragraphs of the Nazi riot story 
will be rattling out of the teletype 
back in our local room. 


Back in Chicago 


About 5:30 a.m. a light snaps on in 
the art department. The first re- 
touching artist is on the job, ready 
with deft brush and white or black 
paint to “build up” a photograph for 
clearer newspaper reproduction or to 
make an artistic layout combining 
several camera views of a related 
subject. The photographers’ printing 
room (dark room) also is manned by 
this time by a wizard who works in a 
reddish-hued world of his own. 

In the riverside offices of the Daily 
News the telegraph room is now open 
and the clatter of Morse receivers be- 
tokens the start of a day which may 
total 20,000 words of assorted sports, 
state and national politics and mis- 
cellany before nightfall. During 
sessions of Congress a large part of 
the daily ‘file’ comes from staff 





Photo by Gerlach 
A rewrite man jotting down details of a 
story being phoned in by a “leg”? man. 


members, sending direct from House 
and Senate. 

But the teletype machines are the 
ace word-spewers. In the period be- 
tween 9 a.m. when the “day report” 
of the Associated Press and North 
American Newspaper Alliance offi- 
cially starts clicking and 5:30 p.m., it 
is not unusual for the teletype bat- 
tery to average a day’s total of 130,- 
000 words. All the world’s news, 
later to be expertly winnowed and 
boiled down. 

Simon Legree whirls his tyrant 
hands around to 8:30 o’clock. Now 
the day force of the local news de- 
partment is swinging into action. The 
day city editor arrives and takes over 
the desk from the early city editor, 
who started at 3. 





And the day city editor’s cohorts 
are gathering for the daily adventure 
with the unknown. The copy desk is 
now well manned. The copy readers 
work at a semi-circular horseshoe- 
type desk, the head of the copy desk 
sitting inside the horseshoe, or in the 
“slot,” as it is called. 

The corps of rewrite men has sud- 
denly grown. They have a telephone 
acquaintanceship (at least) with po- 
lice captains, ace detectives, politi- 
cians, lawyers, the judiciary, and 
scores of city officials. They can in- 
terpret the fire signals as they are 
rung from a tiny box above the city 
desk—a “second alarm” up to a “five 
eleven” sets them phoning numbers 
near the location of the blaze while 
they are waiting for their own police 
reporters to reach the scene of the 
fire. 

So here they are—the day report- 
ers, who have been arriving, accord- 
ing to schedule, from 6:30 on. They 
have interviewed movie stars, brain 
trusters, bankers, grand opera divas, 
gangsters, noted authors, and polar 
explorers. They have covered mur- 
der trials, riots, baby parades, prison 
breaks, and air races. 

Like a general dispatching his 
aides to regiments in the field, the 
city editor now assigns his reporters 
to various sectors of the news gath- 
ering front. One veteran assignment 
man, who knows Bubbling Well 
Road in Shanghai as well as South 
Clark street, Chicago, is detailed to 
the Criminal court building to write 
a descriptive story of a notorious 
slayer. Later his story will reach the 
local room by telegraph wire from 
the criminal court press room. 

In the meantime the regular “beat”’ 
men are at their posts. They include 
the federal courthouse man, the city 
hall man, the police reporters, and 
the county and federal courts re- 
porters. 

It is now 9 a.m. and the giant 
presses begin rolling out the first or 
city edition. The first copies of this 
early edition are in the hands of the 
editorial staff a few minutes later. 
They are closely scanned by the 
managing editor and the assistant 
managing editor, who ‘have now 
taken the helm. 

At 10 a.m. that story of the Vienna 
riot looks good for an eight column 
streamer headline “ride” throughout 
the afternoon. That, at least, is the 
opinion of the telegraph editor. But 
there is nothing certain or fixed 
about this business. Local news that 
may “break” within the hour may 
reduce it to a subordinate place or 
even push Vienna off the front page. 

Now there is a bustle of activity 
about the picture editor’s desk. Cam- 
era men bring in the “story” often 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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The Triumphant Comm 


A Short Story by 
Henry Justin Smith 


ful morning some ten years ago. 

The “gang” had got in late that 
morning. Everybody’s brain was like 
mush. It was the same in the com- 
posing room as in the news-room; 
the disgusting soot blanket of the 
city seemed to have closed down 
over one’s head. The printers worked 
droopily. Editors collided with them. 
There were peevish exchanges. The 
first edition was sent away ten min- 
utes late. 

During the lull before the next 
edition, Josslyn says, the feeling got 
about the news-room that something 
was sure to go wrong; or already had. 
Sometimes you aren’t certain what 
may lurk for you among the ample 
folds of the paper just issued. “I re- 
member,” said our raconteur, “that 
Frank Wade, the head copy-reader 
(this was just before I quit the city 
desk), called over to me. that morn- 
ing: “I’m using all four eyes today. 
It seems to drip errors.” 

Still, Josslyn shaped up his work 
for the next edition, the “Market 
Special,” without much thought of 
trouble. He went to lunch, as usual, 
just after his copy was all out; and 
returned in his wonted 20 minutes in 
time to meet the printed papers com- 
ing up the elevator under a boy’s 
arm. Josslyn stepped inside the door 
of the news-room, letting the boy 
squeeze by him. Before he had time 
to seize a paper the boy had dumped 
the bundle on the copy desk, and 
the terrible discovery was made by 
Wade. 

“Great gosh, fellows, look at this!” 
was the “head’s”’ horrified yell. Joss- 
lyn gave one look, and—well it was 
awful enough! 

The copy-readers seized their pa- 
pers with a single motion, and spread 
them out. They were looking, with 
varying attitudes of awe, stupefac- 
tion or amusement, at the big two- 
column head at the right hand of the 
page. This headline (in at least 36- 
point) read: 


“BLODGETT IS THIEF.” 


The subordinate line—“pyramid,” 
Josslyn called it— followed, with 
astounding inconsequence, or subtle 
logic, as one chose to look at it: 
“Well-Known Banker Elected Pres- 

ident of Chamber of Commerce.” 

The Drunkard (just then in favor) 
caught hold of a chair in mock panic, 
and shouted: “Some paper today, 
fellows! Come and look at it.” 


| T WAS one soggy, dark, dread- 


pe, . aT 


It must have been worth seeing, that encounter. The contrast between erect, dapper 


a-Hound 


oa) «ON j 


soggy BANNAN 


fully competent Mr. Jefferson and the little, blinking comma-hound Johnny Donahue. 


Everybody was looking at it. Joss- 
lyn confesses he was too stunned for 
a moment to act. Frank Wade recov- 
ered himself first, rushed to the 
*phone, and started howling for the 
pressroom to stop the run. There 
were explosions of laughter and pro- 
fanity all through the room. Josslyn 
stood fingering the paper, his paper 
of whose reputation he thought so 
much, with that furious libel on top 
of one of his stories—the story that 
was being at that moment fed out to 
the financial district with the motto 
in an “ear’’ on the corner of the page: 
“Latest and Most. Reliable Market 
Reports.” 

Then there was a hush; a truce 
alike upon hilarity and debate. The 
Old Man came in. He grasped a copy 
of the paper in both hands. 

The copy - readers dropped into 
their chairs as though at drill. Joss- 
lyn advanced to meet the Old Man. 


II 


He says the calm of the managing 
editor was admirable. But one can 
imagine the way his eyes must have 
glittered through his well - known 
spectacles, and how like marble his 
jaw was set. 

“Have you stopped the run?” were 
the Old Man’s words. 

“I’ve been ’phoning,” cried Wade, 
“but I can’t get a connection.” 

“Don’t waste your highly valuable 
energy then,” said the Old Man. “By 
this time the edition has been 
printed.” 

He walked up to the copy-desk, 
and only then, Josslyn says, could it 
be seen how his powerful hands were 
trembling. 

“If any gentleman who writes 
heads,” he remarked placidly, “sent 
out a head reading that way, I in- 


vite him to take my place in the 
county jail after Mr. Blodgett brings 
criminal libel proceedings. And I in- 
vite him to draw the pay due him at 
once. In fact...” 

A copy-reader whose name Joss- 
lyn recalls only as “Ruddy” rose 
from his seat and spoke like a child 
at school: 

“T wrote that head, Mr. Thain. I— 
I swear I wrote it ‘chief.’ ” 

“ ‘Chief,’ not ‘thief’?” in the Old 
Man’s most punctilious tone. 

“Sure, I wrote it ‘Blodgett Is 
Chief,’ just like that. Believe me, 
Mr. Thain... .” 

But the old man had already 
started for the composing room. 
Josslyn flitted at his elbow; Frank 
Wade and a couple of others followed 
the Old Man’s dark, brooding bulk. 
A “curious throng,” as the News Bu- 
reau says, trickled after at a distance. 

Somebody in the procession mur- 
mured a “secret” knownto all. “Why, 
Blodgett is one of Mr. Jefferson’s 
best friends! A swell thing to hang 
on the composing room.” And some- 
body else: “I wonder who the poor 
devil of a proof-reader is, and what 
he’ll get.” 

You see, everybody figured that, 
whoever he was, the proofreader 
was bound to be a poor devil. Proof- 
readers (commonly called “comma- 
hounds”) are that, anyway. Ask the 
copy-desk. 


III 
“I was considerably dazed as we 
entered the composing room,” Joss- 
lyn said. “I hardly knew what was 
going on. But,” giving us one of those 
glimpses of his reflective nature, “I 
felt, as I often do, the majesty of the 
place. Yes, majesty! The composing 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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U. S. Signs Trade Pact 
With Czechoslovakia 


One more victory has been won by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 
his fight to lower the tariff walls 
between the United States and for- 
eign nations. (Schol., Dec. 18, 1937, 
p. 25-S.) He has signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement with the important 
Central European manufacturing 
nation, Czecho- 
slovakia. This is 
the seventeenth 
trade pact that 
the Secretary has 
signed since he 
began his drive in 
1934 to increase 
the flow of goods 
between nations 
of the world. He 
is also negotiat- 
ing a similar 
agreement with Britain. To critics 
who contend that we should not 
allow cheap foreign goods to enter 
the United States and compete with 
our industries, Secretary Hull re- 
plies: 

1, American businessmen and 
farmers have to sell their products 
in foreign nations, but in order to 
sell they must be willing to buy. 
2. When nations cannot obtain goods 
they need, in exchange for products 
they produce, they are likely to go 
to war. 3. A lowering of tariff walls, 
which has prevented a free ex- 
change of goods among nations, will 
help check the alarming drift toward 
another World War. 

Under the Czechoslovakian agree- 
ment the United States lowers tariffs 
on 63 items, trade in which amounted 
to over $19,000,000 in 1937. Czecho- 
slovakia lowers tariffs on American 
agricultural and industrial products 
of which she bought $30,000,000 last 
year. Important tariff reductions 
were made on Czech shoes. Ameri- 
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HULL 


_¢an shoe factories opposed this re- 


duction bitterly and said that a flood 
of cheap Czech shoes would drive our 
domestic industry out of business. 
Secretary Hull explained that al- 
though 600,000 more pairs of shoes 
would be allowed to enter the United 
States this would not hurt our shoe 
industry. He pointed out that 4,800,- 
000 pairs of Czech shoes were sold 
here last year, and this amounted to 
only one per cent of our total shoe 
production. It was also explained 
that the leading exporter of Czech 
shoes is an important buyer of Amer- 
ican products, so that an increase in 
his sales would aid our industries. 
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TVA Quarrel Brings Demand 
For Congressional Probe 


Long the target of private utilities, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
now threatened by sharp disagree- 
ments between its three directors. In 
a public statement, Chairman Arthur 
E. Morgan demanded that Congress 
investigate the activities of the other 
two directors—Harcourt A. Morgan 
(no relation) and David E. Lilien- 
thal. President Roosevelt then made 
public a statement by Morgan and 
Lilienthal accusing Arthur Morgan 
of improperly blocking the policies 
of the majority, and suggesting that 
he should resign and do his criticiz- 
ing from the outside. The squabble 
gave Republican and anti-New Deal 
Democrats in the House and Senate 
plenty of opportunity to attack the 
TVA, and its friends feared that an 
investigation might be used to wreck 
the whole project. 

Created in 1933 to develop naviga- 
tion, and prevent floods and erosion 
in the winding Tennessee Valley, 
the TVA’s electric power rates also 
served as a “‘yardstick” to measure 
whether private rates were fair. 
Utilities claimed that this TVA com- 


*« s 


petition would ruin them, and was 
unconstitutional, but a three-judge 
Federal court recently upheld the 
whole program. (Schol., Feb. 12, 
p. 14-S.) Disagreement over ‘its fu- 


ture policy toward the _ utilities 
caused the break between Morgan 
and his associates. The chairman 
favored cooperation with the utilities 
to avoid unnecessary competition. 
Lilienthal, backed by Harcourt Mor- 
gan, contended that the utilities’ past 
record showed that they could not be 
trusted to cooperate. The quarrel 
reached its height when a Federal 
commission threw out a $5,000,000 
claim of damages filed by Democratic 
Senator George L. Berry for marble 
deposits covered by the reservoir of 
the TVA’s Norris Dam. Arthur Mor- 
gan then declared that the other 
directors had favored a compromise 
with Senator Berry, while he had 
always contended that the Senator’s 
claims were illegal and of no value. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, “‘father”’ 
of the TVA, accused Arthur Morgan 
of “jealousy,” but said he would not 
oppose a Congressional investigation 
if it were conducted by a committee 
not composed of TVA “enemies,” or 
critics of public power plants. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


The United States wants island “stepping stones” to bolster its navy in the Pacific. 
The story on the opposite page explains why Great Britain may drop her claims. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD® 








Austria Bows to Hitler; 
Nazis Seize Power 


Austria’s five year fight to remain 
independent collapsed last week as 
pro-German Nazis took control of 
her government. (Schol., Mar. 12, p. 
8; p. 14-S.) Acting ruthlessly, after 
Austrian Chancellor Kurt Schusch- 
nigg had announced a nation-wide 
vote (plebiscite) to uphold his stand 
for independence, Hitler sent 50,000 
troops goosestepping to the border. 
Motorized infantry: detachments 
crossed the frontier in the early 
morning of March 12 and moved to- 
ward Linz and Vienna. Under this 
threat, the Chancellor called off the 
plebiscite, and then resigned “to 
avoid bloodshed.” The Nazis, with 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Interior 
Minister in the Schuschnigg Cabinet, 
as Chancellor, came into power. 

Seyss-Inquart’s first act was to ask 
Hitler to send troops to help preserve 
order. The Nazi swastika was flown 
from public buildings throughout 
Austria, and anti-Nazi groups were 
disarmed. Austrian Jews were in 
hiding or in flight. 


Chancellor Schuschnigg appealed 
too late to liberal, radical and labor 
forces in his fight for independence. 
Since 1934 all independent political 
parties and labor unions had been 
ruthlessly suppressed by the Aus- 
trian government. And when the 
Chancellor’s hour of need arrived 
he was unable to obtain the united 
support that he had to have. Crippled 
by its own government, Austrian 
democracy fell a prey to outside 
forces. 

Returning in triumph to the land 
of his birth, Hitler motored to Linz 
and Vienna to receive the cheers of 
Austrian Nazis. The Nazi leader, Jo- 
seph Buerckel was placed in charge 
of the Austrian Nazi party, thereby 
ranking above Chancellor Seyss-In- 
quart. Hitler assumed office as Chief 
of State of Austria and took com- 
mand of her armed forces, which 
were merged with those of the Reich. 
He now controls a new Pan-German 
Empire of 73,000,000 people. The ap- 
pointment of Buerckel, an aggres- 
sive leader, indicates that anti-Nazis 
wil] be cleaned out quickly. 





European statesmen 
were stunned by Hitler’s 
blow at Austria. Italy 
was dismayed and, al- 
though she rejected a 
British-French request 
to oppose Hitler, the 
Rome-Berlin Axis was 
shaken by the German 
eoup. Mussolini has co- 
operated with Hitler in 
order to strengthen his 
bargaining power with 
Britain, but the vision of 
a German - controlled 
Austria on his northern 
border does not please 
him. It is believed that 
Italy may hasten an 
agreement with Britain. 4 
If she does, the Rome- b 
Berlin Axis may then c 
collapse. Rumors say 
that Hitler’s forthcom- 
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ing visit to Rome will 
be postponed. 

Britain protested 
sharply to Berlin, saying that Hit- 
ler’s forcible action would produce 
the “gravest reactions, of which it 
is impossible to foretell the issue.” 
France joined this protest, but Ger- 
many retorted that she saw no rea- 
son for conferring with other powers. 
Both Switzerland and Czechoslo- 
vakia increased their border patrols. 
The Czechs, grimly announced they 
would fight if attacked. 
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Werner in The Daily Oklahoman 
IS CZECHOSLOVAKIA NEXT? 


Financial Crisis Upsets 
French Cabinet 


France again faces a severe finan- 
cial and political crisi$’. Observers 
report that, with factories closing 
and unemployment growing daily, 
France is entering a second major 
business depression without having 
experienced any real recovery from 
the depths reached by Britain and 






the United States in 1933. And sing Joact 
a French Premier and his cabing a 
officials stay in power only so long _ 
as they can obtain a vote of conf.§ @? ‘ 
dence from the Chamber of Depy. mand 


ties the latest crisis caused another 
change in Premiers. 

After struggling for 51 days to pass 
laws aiding business and preventing 
continued labor 
unrest, Premier wd 
Camille Chav 
temps, Radica] 
Socialist leader, uN 
resigned without My 
even asking fora Mead 
vote in the Cham. 
ber of Deputies, 
(Schol., Feb. 12, 
p. 13-S.) He quit 
when the Social- 
ists and Commu. Zz 
nists, who had combined with the Gy 

% 





CHAUTEMPS 


Radical Socialists in 1936 to form 
the Popular Front, refused his re- 
quest for added power to economize 
and give business a “breathing 
spell” from further reforms. Chau- 
temps argued that business condi- 
tions would not get better until 
strikes were halted, and reform laws, attac 
such as old-age pensions, and the 40- man} 
hour week, were postponed. The So- § pot p 
cialists argued just as strongly that ¥ pnoy 
French conservatives were creating § dom , 
business uncertainty in order to junk § 4, uy 
all reforms. to us 

Following Chautemps’ resignation, § Gory 
the Socialist leader Leon Blum§™ jot, 
(bloom), France’s first Jewish and § Gorn 
first Popular Front Premier, at-§ a¢-io 
tempted to form a new government § ini, 
In order to unite the nation in this Sout 
crisis Blum sought to get support # ajo, 
from right-wing conservative pal- § t9) | 
ties, as well as the moderate Radi-§ y, g 
cal Socialists and the left wing 
Communists. 

Although he failed to obtain con- 
servative support, Blum finally or- 
ganized a new Popular Front gov- 
ernment of Socialists and Radical 
Socialists, with the Communists 
promising support in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Anxious to obtain unity 
in the face of Hitler’s aggressive 
moves, all parties cooperated. 











Britain Works for Peace 
While War Fever Mounts 


Europe, today, is a sick man witha 
very high war fever. And each new 
pain brings this dangerous illness 3. Br 
nearer a crisis. Seeking a “deal” with acy 
Germany and Italy in order to avoid 
a new World War, Britain feared that 
the Austrian situation might upset sire. 
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plans. (Schol., Mar. 12, p. 14-S.) 
’ Conversations between British 
foreign Secretary Lord Halifax. 
and German Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop were bro- 
ken off when news of plans for the 







And sing 







3 Cabinet Austrian vote arrived. Von Ribben- 
F hy long trop’s refusal to guarantee German 
o Don non-interference in Austria; his de- 
an mands that Britain curb newspaper 
YS to pass 






WELL, IF IT 
ISN'T MY OLD 
FRIEND, i Duce! 
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Premier 
e Chau- 
Radical 
leader, 
without 
ing fora 
ie Cham. 
Deputies, 
Feb. 12, 
He quit 
> Social- G be 
Commu- fy 
with the GA; ty y 
to form tj Yo 
| his re- Yj tite 
‘onomize Lie 
reathiag Orr in Worcester Daily Telegraph 
“ Chau- Clasping his hands to keep him from 
S condi- shooting. 
er until 
rm laws, # attacks on Hitler, and recognize Ger- 
1 the 40- many’s claim to her lost colonies did 
The So- not please Britain. The Government 
gly that} knows that attempts to limit the free- 
creating | dom of the British press would cause 
r to junk § 3n uproar, but has urged the papers 
) , touse more “restraint” in discussing 
gnation, § German news. Following von Rib- 
. Blum bentrop’s hasty departure for Berlin, 
rish and Germany notified the Union of South 
ier, a 9 Africa, British self-governing Do- 
rnment § minion, that she had a legal claim to 
in this Southwest Africa, former German 
support colony now under the Union’s con- 
ve pal § trol. Britain says that colonies should 
ie Radi: B be discussed by all nations that 
ft wing gained at Germany’s expense. 
ally om ltalo-British Peace Talks 
nt gov- § Hinge on Spanish Conflict 
Radical While events in Austria are stalling 
munisls # forts to reach an agreement with 
hamber Germany, the British government 
in unil F has opened negotiations for a “deal” 
gressiv€ B with Italy. 
. The main points to consider are: 
1, Withdrawal of foreign troops from 
7 both sides in Spain. 2. Granting of 
ts belligerent rights to the Rebels and 
, Loyalists — thus making the war 
a withs “legal” and giving both sides the 
ch new tight to blockade each other’s ports. 
er 3. British recognition of the Italian 
il va conquest of Ethiopia, and a possible 
jo ae British loan to help the hard-pressed 
nae be conquerors develop their new em- 
.' pire. 4. A halt in Italy’s anti-British 
sSTIC 
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radio campaign among the Arabs in 
the Near East. 

A settlement of the dangerous 
Spanish problem depends largely on 
General Franco’s success against the 
Loyalists. Feeling that Franco’s 
naval forces could bottle up Loyalist 
ports after the granting of bellig- 
erent rights, Mussolini had looked 
with more favor on a withdrawal of 
foreign troops in Spain. He felt that 
Franco had enough aid from Italy 
and Germany for a final victorious 
push. He also demanded that the 
Spanish land frontier, through which 
the Loyalists get most of their sup- 
plies, should be closed while plans 
were made to withdraw foreign 
troops. Such action would not, how- 
ever, interfere with German and 
Italian shipments to Rebel ports. 
France and Russia objected, and 
meanwhile the Loyalist naval forces 
upset Franco’s plans. During a two- 
hour naval battle the 10,000-ton 
Rebel cruiser Baleares was torpe- 
doed and sunk, and another cruiser 
was damaged by Loyalist bombing 
planes. 

While Britain talked peace with 
Italy, her government announced 
that almost two billion would be 
spent on defense this year, and War 
Secretary Hore-Belisha reported 
drastic changes in army plans. He 








FOE OF “STUFFED SHIRTS” 


The drawing below gives one a rough 
idea of what Cartoonist David Low looks 
like. It was drawn by a person who knows 
him very well—Mr. Low, himself. In mak- 
ing this sketch during a visit to New York 
City last vear the famed English cartoon- 
ist remarked: “Don’t say this is like me— 
it’s what they insist is like me.” 

Low is a fighting Britisher whose pen 
has probably deflated more self-important 
leaders and “stuffed-shirt” statesmen than 
any in the business. His shrewd, sarcastic 
drawings are known 
throughout the 
world, and many 
cartoonists rank him 
the number one man 
of his trade. 

Discussing his 
Shakespearian 
beard, Low ex- 
plains: “I grew it 
just to pass the time. 
When I got home the 
youngsters wouldn’t 
let me cut it off. I 
hate it, but I’m a 
martyr to family 
life.” Besides his 
distinguished - looking beard, Low also 
sports a large black hat, and likes to smoke 
cigars down until they threaten tc ignite 
his whiskers. 

While in New York last year he said his 
wife and children, Prudence and Rachael, 
had looked forward to visiting that city’s 
famed amusement park—Coney Island— 
“to eat corn on the cob. But now thst we’ve 
come all the way from England they tell 
us it isn’t the season.” He did, however, 
make one discovery “Coming up from 
South America.” he explained, ‘I discov- 
ered hot cakes and syrup. I propose to have 
them every morning the rest of my life.” 


LOW 





said Britain would never again send 
a large army to fight in France, but 
would depend on a motorized force 
to support France’s heavily fortified 
Maginot line facing Germany. Brit- 
ain still relies chiefly on her. navy, 
and her financial strength, which 
was used to crush Napoleon during 
1807 and 1815. To these are being 
added a powerful air force. 


Canadian Court Rejects 
Alberta Social Credit Plan 


Recent decisions of the Canadian 
Supreme Court have all but killed 
the Social Credit government of 
Premier William Aberhart of Al- 
berta Province. The highest Cana- 
dian Court not only ruled unconsti- 
tutional three important Alberta 
bills, but held that the Social Credit 
Act, establishing the only Social 
Credit government in the world, was 
illegal. 

Aberhart, former Bible class 
teacher, radio orator, and ex-high 
school principal, became Premier of 
Alberta in 1935 when the voters 
swept his Social Credit party into 
power. Social Credit is an economic 
theory developed by Major Clifford 
Hugh Douglas, Scottish engineer. 
Contending that people do not have 
enough money to buy all there is to 
sell, he would have the government 
control money and credit and pay a 
monthly dividend to all citizens. To 
spur production, everything would 
be sold at a “just price.” This would 
enable the buyer to obtain goods be- 
low the cost of production, but the 
seller would make his profit because 
the government would pay the dif- 
ference. Taking control of a govern- 
ment already heavily in debt, Pre- 
mier Aberhart found himself strug- 
gling to meet ordinary expenses and 
had no money left to pay the monthly 
dividend of $25 that he had promised. 
Disappointed by Social Credit’s fail- 
ure to function, the voters began 
turning against Aberhart. In a final 
desperate effort he had the legisla- 
ture pass three bills regulating banks 
and the newspapers. These bills are 
the ones that the Supreme Court re- 
jected. 

Of great interest was the Court’s 
decision against the Alberta Press 
Bill which would have required 
newspapers to correct statements 
that the government considered to 
be inaccurate. The justices held that 
the law was an attempt to “gag” op- 
position newspapers and was contrary 
to the rights of free speech and press. 
This decision may lead to a legal at- 
tack on the “padlock law” of Quebec 
Province, which has resulted in the 
closing of several radical newspa- 
pers, and is considered a threat to 
the freedom of the press. 
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New Postage Stamps Arouse 
Republican Ire 


Are United States postage stamps 
being used as political posters? Re- 
publican Representative Bruce Bar- 
ton, New York advertising man, 





PROMOTED 


DEMOTED 


thinks so. He charges that the re- 
cent revision of postage stamps, an- 
nounced by Postmaster General Far- 
ley, who is also National Chairman 
of the Democratic Party, was a 


“scheme to make sure that all Re-. 


publicans are forgotten.” 

“Every Republican President,” he 
said, “is pushed into a spot where he 
will be seen by as few people as pos- 
sible, while the Democratic Presi- 
dents get the big time showing... .” 

This is the first revision of designs 
since 1922-23. In it all Presidents are 
now arranged in chronological as 
well as monetary order. Benjamin 
Franklin, founder of the postal sys- 
tem, has top position on the half- 
cent stamp, followed by Washington 
on the l-cent stamp, and his wife, 
Martha, on the 1%-cent issue. 
Thomas Jefferson is promoted to the 
well-known 3-cent stamp where he 
replaces Lincoln, who is demoted to 
the 15-cent issue. Andrew Jackson 
takes over the 6-cent issue. Republi- 
can President Theodore Roosevelt is 
moved from the 5-cent stamp to the 
40-cent issue, and McKinley from 
the 7-cent stamp to the 35-cent issue. 
Two Democrats — John Quincy 
Adams, and Martin Van Buren—re- 
place them. 


President Claims Islands 
In South Pacific 


Two specks of land far out in the 
Pacific Ocean are being added to the 
United States’ island possessions. 
Following the landing of an Ameri- 
can expedition on Enderbury and 
Canton Islands, 1,300 miles south- 
west of Hawaii, President Roosevelt 
issued an order placing them under 
the control of the Department of the 
Interior. These tiny islands—one a 
coral strip about 600 yards at its 
widest point, and the other a one- 
by-two mile dot—seem unimportant. 
But they could serve as landing fields 
for trans-Pacific planes to Australia. 
The President said these islands 
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would be used only for commercial 
aviation, and had nothing to do with 
war plans or naval operations. He 
did, however, say “there are many” 
other such islands which may be oc- 
cupied soon. Britain also claims 
islands in this area, but she is not 
expected to dispute American occu- 
pation very strongly. The British 
prefer to have the American navy 
out in the South Pacific keeping an 
eye on Japan. 


Occupation of these South Pacific* 


islands fits into the President’s bil- 
lion dollar naval building program. 
They lie along naval routes between 
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This chart pictures the railroad’s woes, 
and is used to support their demand for 
higher freight rates. 


Hawaii and Samoa, and Samoa is 
within reach of British naval bases 
at Singapore and Australia. These 
islands can serve as “stepping stones” 
between major naval bases in the 
Pacific, and would be important in 
case the American navy cooperated 
with Britain against Japan, though 
the President and his aides deny such 
plans. 


1.C.C. Grants Rate Rise; 
Railroads Disappointed 


The nation’s financially hard- 
pressed railroads have been extend- 
ed a helping hand by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Its long- 
awaited, 190-page decision on freight 
rate increases also contained plenty 
of advice on how the railroads could 
regain their business health. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who had awaited the 
I.C.C. decision before seeking a per- 
manent cure for the railroads’ ills, 
immediately called a group of Con- 
gressmen ahd rail officials to Wash- 
ington to discuss future plans. 
(Schol., Mar. 12, p. 16-S.) 

Railroad experts estimated the 
I.C.C. rate increases would amount to 
around $175,000,000 yearly, instead 
of the $469,000,000 requested to meet 
higher wages, taxes, and repay loans. 
“We're glad to have what they gave 








. 66 
us,” remarked J. J. Pelley, president 


of the Association of American Rail. | 
roads, “but we’re disappointed.” At 
present one-third of all railroad 
mileage in the United States is being 
operated by roads that are in finan. 
cial difficulties. Since the nation’s 
railroads consume 20 per cent of the 
soft coal, fuel oil, lumber and stee] 
produced, any plans that will restore 
their health will be of immediate aid 

to business recovery. Officials in” 
sisted that a larger freight increase 
would have enabled the roads tg 

spend at least $900,000,000 annually © 
on improvements. In their rate deci- — 
sion, however, the I.C.C. Commis. — 
sioners expressed doubts over the” 
value of rate increases. Le 


They pointed out that rate ine” 
creases might cause shippers to use — 
trucks or waterways; that many” 
weak railroads should be combined — 
with stronger ones so that the whole 
industry could operate more effi- 
ciently and economically; that fail- 
ure to reorganize the roads would 
cause their financial ills to continue; 
that rate increases were, at best, only 
a temporary relief, and a thorough 
‘“*house-cleaning” was needed. 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG 


While he was becoming the best-known 
newspaper editor in America, William 
Allen White also made Emporia, Kansas, 
the best-known small town in the nation. 

In 1895, at the age of 

27, White returned 

to his birth place, 

borrowed $3,000, and 
bought the Emporia 

Gazette. The next 

year he won na- 

tional fame with his 
editorial “What's 
the Matter with 

Kansas?” On Feb- 

ruary 10, 1938, over 
‘1,000 townspeople 

marched to the Ga- 
zette offices to wish 

Editor White a 
happy seventieth birthday. Refusing many 
offers of big city newspaper jobs, White 
has remained an outstanding example of 
the small town boy who made good at 
home. : 

Since 1896 Emporia’s editor has been 
the friend and adviser of prominent men. 
During the 1936 presidential campaign he 
was the chief lieutenant of Republican 
candidate Alf M. Landon, and, today, 
White ranks as a liberal Republican. Sit- 
ting at an old desk, which he bought 
second-hand, he has composed many bril- 
liant editorials. One of them, written in 
1921, when his daughter Mary was killed, 
has been reprinted in 23 textbooks and 
thousands of newspapers. Another edito- 
rial on freedom of speech, which won the 
Pulitzer award in 1922, contains a passage 
that should be quoted frequently during 
these days of high-tension: 

“This nation will survive, this state will 
prosper, the orderly business of life will 
go forward if only men can speak in what- 
ever way given them to utter what their 
hearts hold—by voice, by posted card, by 
letter or by press. Reason never has failed 
men. Only force and repression have made 
the wrecks in the world.” 
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“I Used to Be a Newspaper Man Myself” 


Many of America’s Most Famous Authors 
Got Their Start Writing for the Press 





EDGAR ALLAN POE 


more than likely you’ll find a 

newspaper man lurking some- 
where beneath. “Like so many other 
young writers, he got his start in 
newspaper work.” That’s a sentence 
we've written time and again in do- 
ing the biographical sketches we like 
to run about the authors presented 
in Scholastic. It would be interesting 
to know just what the percentage is; 
we know from experience it’s high. 


G nee an author and it’s 


-What’s more natural after all than 


for a young person with literary am- 
bitions to try his hand first at jour- 
nalism? He wants to write, doesn’t 
he, and a newspaper job offers the 
opportunity. And besides it offers a 
paycheck. And that’s important. 
Many of these writers who started 
out on newspapers abandoned them 
later on for their real love which 
was creative writing. But others, 
having found a special knack for 
newspaper work, stuck to it all their 
lives. 

Eugene Field was one of these. He’s 
remembered today primarily as the 
author of delightful children’s verse 
and for his books of caustic little 
essays, but at heart he was a news- 
paper man. He worked for papers 
all his life, first in St. Louis, then St. 
Joseph, Kansas City and Denver. In 
1883 he joined the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News and remained there un- 
til his death in 1895. For all these 
papers Field wrote sketches, humor- 
ous verse, and paragraphs of satiric 
commentary which form the body of 
his work today. His own department 
of the Daily News, which he called 
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“Sharps and Flats,” was the grand- 
papa of the “column” as we know it 
today and which all great newspapers 
now consider essential to circulation. 
Eugene Field was America’s first 
columnist. It seems to us that that’s 
as important to remember as the 
fact that he was the author of “Little 
Boy Blue.” 

You probably never think of 
William Cullen Bryant, foremosi 
poet in America in his time, as a 
newspaper editor, but he was one 
for more than 50 years. His reason 
was chiefly an economic one, not for 
pure love of it as was the case with 
Field. Although he was already fa- 
mous at the age of 21 for his poems 
“Thanatopsis,” and “To a Water- 
fowl,’’ Bryant had to look around for 
a practical way of making a living 
and supporting his family. He was 
disgusted with the law for which he 
had been trained, and dissatisfied 
with the opportunities offered by the 
little Massachusetts town in which he 
lived. His poems were the rage in 
New York. So he took the job offered 
him by the editor of the New York 
Evening Post and stayed on the paper 
until the very day of his death. Less 
than five years after he joined the 
staff he became editor of the paper 
which he made one of the leading 
journals of the country. An admirer 
of his has written that “no American 
editor of importance had made such 
use of the editorial page as he did. 
He had a love of freedom, a sense of 
justice, and a shrewd judgment of 
men and affairs which his retiring 
nature debarred him from bringing 
into play any other way. As an edi- 
tor, this shy, unsocial man could work 
at arm’s length for the benefit of the 
people and nation, and except at 
arm’s length he could have had no 
public career at all. He was willing 
to toil hard in his chosen calling, and 
for many years to push poetry, 
though on poetry alone he relied for 
enduring fame, into a secondary po- 
sition.” His first love was poetry, but 
editing a newspaper was his job. 

And how about the writers who 
used newspaper work as a stepping 
stone for their own individual ca- 
reers? There are innumerable in- 
stances. We’ll start with Mark Twain. 
The scene opens with young Sam 
Clemens (he was still just young 
Sam Clemens then) digging for gold 
in the Nevada hills. Digging, but not 
finding much. And he hated it. He 
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MARK TWAIN* 


said he’d rather be standing on a 
street corner watching people go by 
and thinking about those people, and 
later writing about them. And so he 
took to sending what he called smart- 
alec letters to the editor of the Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise in Nevada. 
Those letters were the best yield the 
Nevada hills ever turned out. After 
seeing them the editor of the Enter- 
prise offered Sam a job on his paper 
—the first writing job he ever had. 
By the time he moved on to San 
Francisco to join the staff of a paper 
there he had become Mark Twain, 
the author of the famous story “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cale- 
veras County” and was on his way 
to become one of our literary giants. 

The Good Gray Poet, Walt Whit- 
man, belongs to this list too. The 
Whitman family moved into Brook- 
lyn, now Long Island, when Walt was 
five years old, and the boy had his 
elementary schooling there. How- 
ever it was from his reading of every- 
thing he could get his hands on, and 
from his association with everyday 
people, whom he loved, that Walt 
got his real education. He was always 
eager to see and talk to people, great 
and not great at all; he went to lec- 
tures, to meetings, to theaters and 
talked to them there. He traveled, 
mostly in the West and the South, 
and observed his fellow Americans. 
Then came a period when he did 
newspaper work, which was just 
what he needed to awaken his liter- 
ary ambitions and to give words to 

(Conctuded on page 24-E) 


*Portrait by Arthur W. Woelfle. 
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What’s Funny About Funnies? 


Comic or Not, the Comics Have Thirty Million Devoted 
Followers, Including Chinese, Japanese and Argentineans 


complimentary to say about the 
American, he summarizes by 
calling him a comic strip idolator. 
Twenty million people follow with 
interest and mild amusement the an- 
tics of Jiggs, Major Hoople, Little 
Orphan Annie, Mutt and Jeff, the 
Gumps and a few hundred other car- 
toons appearing regularly in the 
daily press. Editors are known to cut 
on editorials, reduce news stories 
when space is at a premium, omit 
obituaries, even sacrifice advice to 
the lovelorn but they must never 
tamper with the space allotted to the 
adventures of comic strip characters. 
Watch a man or child pick up a 
left over paper in a train. The man 
will glance at the news, turn back 
to the sport page and then lapse into 
the comics. The child will make a 
vee-line for the funny page. 
Women are, of course, un- 
predictable. They may 
either glance at the mur- 
ders first and the comics 
second or, in a more reflec- 
tive moment, the comics 
first and then the murders. 
Dr. George Gallup in one of 
his periodic canvasses of 
public opinion has some- 
thing to say on this subject. 
He found that 68 per cent 
of men and 71 per cent of 
women read the comics 
while 47 per cent of men 
and 36 per cent of women 
read the news. 
What’s so funny about 
the funnies? Gilbert Seldes, 
a keen student of Mickey 
Mouse, maintains that he 
never saw a child, male or 
female, ever laugh while 
reading the funnies. J. P. 
McEvoy repeats the same 
observation and adds that 
the reason people read the 
funnies is because they 
want to feel superior to somebody 
else. They want to be taller than Jeff, 
better looking than Andy Gump or 
less henpecked than poor Jiggs. The 
only place most newspaper readers 
can find such obvious people to gloat 
over is in the comic strips. A couple 
of looks at the saps who inhabit the 
cartoons and they are ready to tell 
the boss where he gets off. 
There is one more theory for the 
popularity of the comic strip. Max 


I’ A foreigner has anything un- 
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Walt, above, is a character in Gasoline 
Alley, a comic strip drawn by Frank King, 
whose salary is reputedly $75,000 a year. 





War in Shanghai or not, readers of the Shanghai Times do 
not propose to be deprived of “The Gumps.” That’s what a 
promotion advertisement for the Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate, Inc., pointed out in a recent number of 
Editor & Publisher, trade journal of the newspaper busi- 
ness, f-om which this illustration is reprinted. For 19 
years Sydney Smith’s* comic strip has been read in China. 


Eastman thinks it all can be ex- 
plained on the basis of the dialogue. 
The words are scrambled in balloons 
in a sort of messy manner and it re- 
quires a little brain matter to de- 
cipher the dialogue and see how it 
applies. People who use their brains 
as little as the average American, 
says the belittling Mr. Eastman, find 
the intellectual effort necessary to 





*Since Smith’s death in 19865, the strip has 
been drawn by Gus Edson. 







unscramble the balloons an exciting 
adventure, “especially on Sundays” 

There are many claimants for the 
title of “first comic strip artist.” Ag. 
cording to one version the original 
was “The Captain and the Kids” 
started by Rudolph Dirks in the New 
York Morning Journal (a Hearst pa. 
per) in 1897. It began as a Sunday 
feature, and is still running. “The 
Katzenjammers,” a strip with similar 
characters is drawn by H. H. Knerr, 
James Swinnerton is credited with 
being another of the first comic ar- 
tists. He started “Little Jimmy” in 
1905 for the New York American 
Before coming to New York, though, 
he had created a strip for the San 
Francisco Examiner. called “Mr. 
Jack.” Joseph Pulitzer’s biographers 
claim that the late New York World 
published the first weekly colored 
funny page at the time Jo- 
seph Pulitzer was battling 
Hearst for journalistic su- 
premacy in New York. 

Mutt and Jeff, though 
sometimes credited with 
being the oldest strip still 
running, was not origi- 
nated by Bud Fisher until 
1907. Fisher was making 
$22 a week on the San 
Francisco Chronicle when 
he got the big idea for his 
strip. His editor doubted at 
first the advisability of 
running the strip across 
the page when newspaper 
readers were accustomed to 
casting their eyes up and 
down, in column fashion. 
Fisher began with Mutt 
alone who, in his eternal 
wanderings, picked up Jeff 
in an insane asylum at the 
time of the Jefferies-John- 
son heavyweight bout 
When asked by Mutt who 
he was, the little fellow, 
instead of saying Napoleon, 
said, Jefferies and the title stuck in 
its abbreviated form. In gratitude 
little Jeff submits to the daily drub- 
bings of his friend in a way that 
would shake the patience of Krazy 
Kat himself. Fisher, incidentally, no 
longer draws his series. He collects 
a royalty of about $200,000 a year 
while the Bell Syndicate hires gag 
men and artists to devise the daily 
strips for him. 

Comic strip artists seldom work 
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for only one newspaper. They usu- 
ally draw for a distributing agency 
called a syndicate. A famous comic 
like Dick Tracy or Abie the Agent 
may appear in several hundred 
newspapers throughout the country 
on the same day. Naturally, the more 
newspapers using a strip, the greater 
the artist’s royalties. If you will 
pother looking at the bottom of a 
comic strip you will notice the copy- 
right mark and the name of the syn- 
dicate. The famous ones are United 
Features, Bell Syndicate, McNaught 
Syndicate, King Features Syndicate 
and Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion (NEA). Hearst controls the King 
and International Syndicates while 
Scripps-Howard own United and the 
NEA. The largest independent syn- 
dicates are McNaught and Bell. 
These and a few others control 90 per 
cent of a total of 235 comic strips 
published in the United States. The 
young artist fresh from art school 
and eager to make a million dollars 
will have to be first accepted by the 
few great syn- 
dicates, al- 
though practi- 
cally all syndi- 
cated artists 
have made good 
on individual 
newspapers be- 
fore crashing 
the big money. 
In the syndi- 
cate world pro- 
duction costs 
are vital ele- 
ments. The 
average salary 
of a comic strip artist is $300 a week. 
The famous ones like Fisher and 
Rube Goldberg receive salaries that 
compare favorably with movie stars. 
Sydney Smith of the Gumps netted 
over $100,000 a year; Frank King of 
Gasoline Alley, $43,000; Frank Wil- 
lard of Moon Mullins, $69,000; Cliff 
Sterrett of Polly and Her Pals, $50,- 
000; Chester Gould of Dick Tracy, 
$44,000. The New York Herald Trib- 
une Syndicate has a weekly payroll 
of $10,000 for its staff of artists and 
writers. The syndicates, in order to 
meet their payrolls, send salesmen 
all over the country to convince edi- 
tors that their particular comic strips 
will bring added circulation to the 
newspapers. What the editor will pay 
for the strip will depend entirely on 
the size of his newspaper and the 
territory it covers. In a metropolis 
like New York City a newspaper 
may pay as much as $300 a week for 
asingle funny while the same strip is 
sold to a country newspaper a hun- 
dred miles away for $3 a week. If the 
Syndicate salesmen come across a 
couple of rival papers in the same 
town they can boost the price for 
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Courtesy N.Y. Her ‘a 
Tribune 





what the traffic will bear. In a small 
town the editor is without competi- 
tion and he can within reason dic- 
tate his own price for the feature. 

The comic strip artist can work 
anywhere provided he meets the 
rigid schedule six weeks in ad- 
vance of publication. If he has a run 
of ideas he can do a couple of dozen 
strips in one week and then go fishing 
in Florida the rest of the month. 
More often he goes fishing only to get 
a telegram from his syndicate com- 
manding him to return and catch up 
on his work. Syndicates are big 
business with schedules and guaran- 
tees and the artists who work for 
them, from the top-notchers to the 
small fry, must meet the rigid time 
requirements. 

The struggle for ideas is sometimes 
desperate. Those artists who tell a 
story in serial form (Dick Tracy, 
The Gumps, Little Orphan Annie) 
have it pretty easy. They put part of 
an episode into dialogue every day 
without trying to be funny or point- 
ed. But those artists who depend 
on gags must try to say some- 
thing clever every day. Artists 
like H. T. Webster (When a Fel- 
ler Needs a Friend), Gene Ahern 
(Major Hoople), and Rube Gold- 
berg and other humorous and 
gag cartoonists have to buy most 
of their jokes. 

What makes it sometimes dif- 
ficult to get an idea is the narrow 
field from which the artist may 
draw his material. The subject 
cannot be local since it is syndi- 
cated throughout the country; it 





must avoid political and social ques- 
tions because the same strip may ap- 
pear in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic journals. Since the strips enter 
the home and are read by children 
certain restrictions must be carefully 
observed. Some of the “Don’ts” in- 
clude: 


No divorce. 

Husband may lie to wife but not 
the other way around. 

Despite all bickerings, papa 
loves mama. 

A wife may smash a vase over 
husband’s head but not etc. 

The comic strip heroine must 
not smoke, drink, or use bad lan- 
guage. 

She must not kiss a man unless 
engaged to him. She must slap the 
man who steals a kiss from her. 

She must not be drawn with 
curves. (There are some excep- 
tions. How many do you know?) 

No character may swear. 

There must rarely be any ref- 
erence to death. The funnies are 
immortal any way you take them. 


With these restrictions in mind, 
the artist can go ahead and just try 
to be funny. Once Cliff Sterrett had 
Polly say “You poor prune!” and the 
next day he received a telegram from 
the California prune growers’ asso- 
ciation objecting on the ground that 
it ridiculed their product. 

Like the movies, the comic strips 
have a worldwide market. Jiggs is 
called Don Pancho in South America 
where the Latins consider it very 
funny for a woman to dictate to her 
husband. In China and Japan Jiggs 
eats rice cakes instead of cornbeef 
and cabbage. In Argentina 
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Webster in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Above: H. T. Webster, author of “When a Feller 
Needs a Friend,” “The Timid Soul” and other 
cartoons which do not run serially, but depend 
upon one scene for a laugh. Below: An example. 


Tillie the Toiler is called Cu- 

quita La Mecanografo. Fin- 

land calls the Katzenjammer 

Kids Kissolan Pojat while 

Pete the Tramp is called Lur- 

viga Labon. The syndicates 
employ a staff of translators 

who block out the English 

2 and substitute the foreign lan- 
guage in such colloquial 

f / phrases as would transmit the 
original American idea. It is 
curious to know that only 
France refuses to have any- 
thing to do with our comics. 
; All other countries love them. 
The daily comic strips and 
columns are the chief sources 
of income for the syndicates. 
However, small town and city 
papers depend upon the mat 
service of the syndicates for 
most of their daily and Sun- 
day features which cover sci- 
ence, fashion, humor, sports, 
cooking, puzzles, movie peo- 
ple, health, gardening, bridge, 
and books, as well as short 
stories and serials. The syndi- 
cates aim to amuse America. 
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COLUMNIS!E is a writer who is paid 

for having an opinion that millions 
will read. His taithful (?) followers 
buy the paper to know what he thinks 
and in time he becomes a habit which 
may be boring, amusing, or instructive. 
Most columnists take their opinion-form- 
ing seriously, except when Heywood 
Broun goes to the race-track and Pegler 
writes about how he feels the day after 
New Year’s. Time was when the purely 
personal journalism of the columnists 
was all handed out by the editors. Feel- 
ings among rivals of opposite opinion 
sometimes boiled over and duels and 
horsewhippings resulted. Today we take 
our columnists less seriously. Fortune’s 
survey of 1937 showed that the political 
commentators, in particular, have little 
influence on elections. Nevertheless, the 
columnists have hit such a peak of popu- 
larity and their ranks are so steadily in- 
ereasing that Scholastic has selected four 
of widely different types for brief de- 
scriptions below. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Eleanor Roosevelt is 
one of the newest of the 
nationally syndicated col- 
umnists. Alert United 
Features managers saw in 
her life as First Lady ma- 
terial which the Ameri- 
can public would enjoy. 
The result was My Day, 
syndicated in 62 news- 
Larus papers with a circulation 

e <= 4 of over 4,000,000. This 

j hes ope column is purely person- 

— al. It gives “homey” and 

intimate sidelights on the Roosevelt family and on the 

famous friends and guests whom Mrs. Roosevelt enter- 

tains and visits. While she travels, she works on trains 
or planes and always meets the deadline. 

The people at United Features rate Mrs. Roosevelt 
a “great trouper.” She never “pulls a prima donna.” 
When they approached her with some fear that she 
would reject the idea of a diary, her two direct re- 
marks were, “When do I start?” and “What’s the dead- 
line?” Her salary for her column is $15,000 a year. 





WALTER WINCHELL 


Walter Winchell has 
the soul of a gossip and a 
malicious wit which de- 
lights the gossip in the 
soul of most of us. His-col- 
umn “On Broadway” is 
syndicated in about 125 
papers by King Features, 
a Hearst subsidiary. Win- 
chell’s chief stock in trade 
is knowing all about the 
private lives of actresses, 
night-club goers, and “so- 
ciety.”’ He tells it in the 
slang which Mencken regards as a contribution to 
America’s language. Time magazine has long used such 
Winchellisms as cinemaddict and radiorator. He earns 
well over $200,000 yearly. 

Winchell started as a poor New York “hoofer” in 
vaudeville. He typewrote a sheet for troupers called 
the Daily Newsance, a spicy page like his column. His 
column now appears in London, Honolulu, and Paris. 
“As a columnist he is a first-rate hoofer, for his col- 
umning has all] the verve of a song-and-dance skit.” 

















WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Westbrook Pegler, vet- 
eran reporter and sports 
writer, thinks of himself 
as a typical newspaper 
man. He once wrote, “I 
know the reporter’s side. 
I stop short of burglary, 
but the sort of newspaper 
schooling I received did 
not teach me to throw 
down an assignment at 
any time I happened to 
find the job repugnant to 
my finer feelings.” Pegler 
questions everything, and usually attacks, full tilt. He 
has a talent for pungent phrase-making. He is “agin” 
most everything—especially labor unions, “intellec- 
tuals,” the Roosevelts, crooked politics, spoiled rich 
people, Fascism, the folks in Washington, and James 
Farley. He’s for the common man and Walt Disney. 

Pegler started as an office boy for the UP in Chicago. 
His rise to the peak of columnist, syndicated in 110 news- 
papers with a circulation of nearly 6,000,000, covers 
only about 17 years. Today he earns about $30,000. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


Walter Lippmann, col- 
umnist, may-be called an 
explainer and interpreter 
of politics. His “liberal” 
views expressed through 
Today and Tomorrow 
generally favor capital 
and oppose the present 
administration. W alter 
Lippmann is a liberal of 
the pre - War school. He 
disapproves of the pres- 
ent-day brand of “left” 
thinking and casts a long- 
ing eye backward to the day when a liberal was a Lipp- 
mann. He longs for order in this disordered worid and 
fears the heavy hand of government—any government. 

Since his graduation from Harvard, Lippmann has 
spent 20 years writing and studying politics. He repre- 
sents and appeals to people of his own type, who enjoy 
his graceful, intellectual style. With 160 papers, cif- 
culating among 8,000,000 readers he is one of the most 
widely syndicated columnists, earning around $60,000 
a year. Now he’s in Washington as a capital columnist. 
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Notes About Newspapers 


Press Addicts Tax 


Publishers’ Credulity 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


H THE HEAD- 
LINES is a modern sport 
with roughly 40,000,000 
paying daily devotees in the U.S.A. 
Like golf, it is a game played by 
millions, although very few know 
how to play it successfully. 

To improve this fundamental skill, 
of primary significance both in En- 
glish and in social studies classes, 
the following suggestions are offered, 
with the reservation that they have 
never been tried by the author, who 
is a special case. Some instinct im- 
pels him to clutch convulsively at 
the nearest scrap of newsprint. Given 
asingle page, he can sit for hours in 
a hypnotic state, under the spell of 
agate type. He even reads the ad- 
vertisements, the fire department 
notices, the chess news, and the re- 
ports of the tides. It is hard for a 
publisher to believe that people want 
all of these departments, but since 
they do, he prints them. 


READING 

Most newspaper readers are not 
burdened with such an obsession: 
they read with a secondary purpose 
in mind. As Irving Brant says (25-S) 
it may be for information or enter- 
tainment, if not both. Those who 
read for entertainment need no ad- 
vice; their virtue is their own re- 
ward. Pupils who expect to read for 
information, however, deserve to be 
guided: they need to learn what 
forms of information are useful, if 
not indispensable, and why; and 
they need to know how to weigh the 
accuracy and importance of this in- 
formation. 


EXERCISES 

Let the pupils bring to class a copy 
of their favorite newspaper and cop- 
ies of other typical papers of the 
same date: The New York Times, 
The Chicago Tribune, The Philadel- 
Phia Record, the St. Louis Star- 
Times, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the People’s Press, the Baltimore 
Sun, the New York News, the Cleve- 
land Press, the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, and the Emporia (Kans.) Ga- 
zette. 

Pupils may compare the propor- 
tion of space given in these various 
Papers (which should preferably be 
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of the same date) to such categories 
of information and opinion as: the 
weather,. local affairs, national af- 
fairs, foreign affairs, disasters, 
crimes, marital relations, animals, 
sports, business and finance, music 
and the arts, adventure, labor rela- 
tions, etiquette, society, the doings 
of wealthy families, political parties, 
actions of governmental bodies, re- 
ligion and moral advice, scientific 
invention and research, war and war 
preparations, editorial opinions, let- 
ters from subscribers, fiction, or 
other categories. 

Many of these categories may 
overlap: the Los Angeles flood would 
be counted in weather, disasters, 
and national affairs. Pictures, car- 
toons, and headlines should be 
counted on the same space basis as 
the body type. 

While these categories are being 
compared, pupils may also grade 
them for their usefulness, not to the 
whole community but to the indi- 
vidual pupil. A pupil may sometimes 
feel that a comic strip is more useful 
to him than a message from the 
President. 

As a final step, pupils may grade 
the various newspapers according to 
the proportion of space which they 
give to material which the pupils 
feel is important to them. They may 
make recommendations for changes 
in the policy of their favorite paper, 
with regard to the amount of space 
it devotes to various categories of 
fact and opinion. 


PITFALLS 

Thus far pupils will have been 
dealing only with types and quanti- 
ties of information. They must also 
consider its quality. 

It is futile to expect a newspaper 
to be thorough and accurate: com- 
plete thoroughness and accuracy is 
impossible; it can be approached 
only in the books of scholars. Rather 
the reader must ask how nearly ac- 
curate, how generally dependable, is 
the source of his information. To an- 
swer these questions he may depend, 
as most people do, on the trial and 
error process, on the manner in 
which experience tells whether the 
paper is reliable. Unfortunately, the 


memory of most newspaper readers 
is less than three days long. They 
forget a mistake or a deception after 
that time. A better method is to ap- 
proach the newspaper prepared in 
advance with a knowledge of the 
manner in which information is ob- 
tained, the reliability of the authors, 
and the bias of the editors. 

If the reporter says, “I saw .. 
or “The Honorable Zebulon Whoozit 
states” or “the Brookings Institution, 
from its survey, concludes .. .” the 
information is just as reliable as the 
source. But if the reporter says, “‘it 
is stated by a prominent official” or 
“informed quarters have let it be 
known,” he is merely writing gos- 
sip and is kidding the public nine 
times out of ten. This latter method 
is commonly used to promote an idea 
for political effect. It is also used, 
when the story is authentic, to pro- 
tect the informer from the conse- 
quences of talking too much. 

The difficulties which reporters 
face in obtaining stories are another 
factor which should caution the read- 
er to take news stories lightly. It 
would take a million dollars and a 
staff of Ph.D.’s to get an accurate 
answer to some of the simplest ques- 
tions a reporter has to ask. In affairs 
of state, in complex business deals, 
and in political diplomacy, the most 
conscientious and honorable report- 
ers in the world are obliged to put 
off the reader with mere guesswork 
because the situation will be so in- 
volved that the participants them- 
selves may not know what they are 
doing. For an eloquent demonstra- 
tion of this truism, read the reports 
of the Versailles Conference and the 
speeches of Woodrow Wilson on that 
subject. 

Meanwhile, since absolute 100% 
skepticism is humanly intolerable, 
pupils may take the following steps 
to assay the credibility of their daily 
reading. 

Note the place and the date-line on 
each dispatch. (No place or date line 
means that it is a local story of the 
current date.) 

Note the name of the author (if 
there is a by-line). What is his rep- 
utation for reliability? 

Note the source of the story. How 
was it obtained? 

Note the news-service supplying the 
dispatch. (AP, UP, INS, etc.) How is 
it owned and controlled? Who does it 
serve? What is its history and reputa- 
tion? . 

Note the editorship and ownership 
of the paper. What interest may they 
have in tampering with the story? 

Consider what groups or interests 
may be affected by this story. 
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Consider how important to the com- 
munity is the story. Is it inflated be- 
yond its genuine importance? Is it 
given the prominence it deserves? 

Compare the headline with the story. 
Does it give an accurate idea of the 
body of the story or does it create a 
false impression? 


READING REQUIRED 


The upshot of this lesson is that a 
great deal of knowledge about the 
world, about the publishing indus- 
try, and about human nature is nec- 
essary before a youngster is even 
ready to begin to acquire a skill in 
judging the contents of a newspaper. 
In short, he ought to read a few 
books—not excluding those on the 
psychology of the sub-conscious— 
before he believes what he reads in 
the papers. 


SHORTCUT 


Meanwhile, pupils will find this 
method a useful short-cut for cover- 
ing the days news without too much 
concern for its significance or reli- 
ability. Skip the headlines. Read the 
date-line and the first paragraph. 
Stop and go on to the next story. 
This method will make a newspaper 
sound something like a radio news- 
cast, but there have been far worse 
examples of journalism than the bul- 
letins on the air. 
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DETECTIVE WORK 

There has been much said in these 
paragraphs about why newspapers 
and other writings inevitably betray 
a bias, but little enough about how. 
Pupils may enjoy analyzing how the 
following steps in production provide 
an opportunity for bias, using con- 
crete examples from the press or 
from this paper. (It should be em- 
phasized that bias is not necessarily 
intentional: when direct quotations 
are used, it may be unavoidable.) 


Omission or suppression of details. 
(Youngsters may regard this avenue 
of bias as the most ominous.) 


The use of colored phrases. (War 
correspondents habitually refer to “the 
enemy” instead of to “the Loyalists” 
or “the Italians.” A minor bankruptcy 
is called a “crash.” “Panic” is used to 
describe a flurry of worry.) 


The use of substitute or short-hand 
phrases. (“Germany rejects French 
and British protests’ may mean in 
reality that there was an exchange of 
notes between Foreign Minister Von 
Ribbentrop, a prominent Nazi, and the 
foreign offices of Britain and France, 
representing, respectively, the indus- 
trialists of Germany, an extremely 
conservative and exclusive financial 
circle in England, and the leaders of a 
political coalition. The people or the 
hills and rivers of the three nations are 
certainly not involved.) 

The use of ambiguous phrases. 
(When Hitler says he is granting “the 
Germans in Austria the assistance of 
the Reich” he means that German sol- 
diers have crossed the Austrian border 
with the purpose of shooting or im- 
prisoning Austrians who refuse to do 
as the Nazis require. 

The selection of photographs. (Pic- 
tures of news personalities are taken 
in many poses. The editors may choose 
one in which a person looks honorable, 
ugly, mean, sinister, or stupid. Ai- 
though the bias may not have been in- 
tentional, the New York Times, March 
12th, published a sly-looking picture 
of David Lilienthal with a highly 
righteous picture of Arthur Morgan, 
at the time of their interview with the 
President.) 

The use of position. (An important 
story may be buried on an inside page. 
The first paragraph may tell a wholly 
different tale than the last paragraph. 
A story of little significance may with 
ulterior design be played on page one.) 
(Incidentally, newspapermen do not 
say “front page” when they mean page 
one.) 

Extraordinary emphasis on a minor 
point, distracting attention from a 
major point. (Definition of “major” or 
“minor” is apt to depend on the bias 
and background of the reader.) 

The use of display. (A story may be 
pared to a few lines, or it may splash 
across five columns, with half a dozen 
pictures and a bold black caption.) 

The wording of the headline. (Bias 
is betrayed in headlines far more 
frequently than in cartoons or in 
editorials.) 

And finally, when all of these 


points have been checked, the pupil 
has still to decide what the bias js 
and in which direction it leans. 


ASSIGNMENT 

This newspaper issue offers a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the process 
by which the information of the 
world is gathered from the far cor. 
ners (not to mention the gutters) of 
the world and borne on wings to the 
reader. The basic technique of gath- 
ring information is described by 
John Gunther (21-E) and Gene Mor- 
gan (10). The methods by which in- 
formation is supplied a paper almost 
automatically through handouts is 
touched upon in the article on free- 
dom of the press (25-S). Some pa- 
pers, including the Times, may use 
handouts for over half of their news, 

The work of converting a dinner 
conversation or a telephone call into 
a news report is described by Gun- 
ther (21-E) and Morgan (10), while 
other pages tell how the editors (7), 
the writers (17-E and 29) and the 
other publishers (25-S) help to de- 
termine the character of the report. 
None of the articles mention the 
classic form of the news story, since 
it is described in most composition 
textbooks. (As an exercise, pupils 
may attempt to rewrite the story by 
Henry Justin Smith or some other 
yarn in a news story form.) The 
mechanical run of the story, from 
the hands of the writer to the hands 
of the reader is given in detail by 
Gene Morgan (10) and in the spread 
of pictures. (8) 

Julian Aronson (18-E), Joan 
Coyne (33), Martin Rudd (25-S) 
and David W. Shand (22-E) describe 
some of the processes by which the 
newspapers retain their appeal for 
the readers and their advertisers. 

For historical background, pupils 
have the opportunity to refer to the 
milestones (6) and the pioneers 
of the press (3). 


* * * 


A novel way to cover this issue 
would be for the teacher to convert 
the class into a city room. She may 
assign each pupil a beat, taking in 
various sections or pages of the mag- 
azines. As the pupils bring in their 
reports of the issue, written in news 
story style, the class may go into an 
editorial huddle to decide how many 
words should be given to the various 
reports. As a final touch, the written 
reports may be typed and pasted, 
with appropriate headlines, on a 
large card-board sheet in the form 
that would be used in making up a 
newspaper page. 

Some additional beats which may 
be assigned to reporters are: 

What newspapers are sold in this 
town daily? 

What is the circulation of each? 
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Who has financial control of the pa- 
pers? Who manages them? 

What syndicates and news services 
are used by these papers? 

What is the advertising revenue of 
each of these papers? 

Who are the editors? Were they 
brought up in this community? 

What labor unions are employed in 
the plants? What wages and salaries 
are paid? 

What proportion of each paper’s 
space is given to various types of news, 
to syndicated materials other than 
news, to photos, the cartoons and 
comic strips, and to advertising? 


FUSION 

A study of newspapers may be as- 
sociated with many departments in 
the school. 

English classes may concentrate 
upon the vocabulary, grammar, and 
style of the press. Pupils of Floyd Till- 
ery, at Opelika, Ala., he reports, found 
numerous errors of construction and 
grammar in the pages of the most care- 
fully edited metropolitan papers. The 
experience trained pupils in their 
rules and, at the same time, gave them 
confidence in their own ability. 

Social studies groups may discuss 
the social function and the economics 
of the press. They may debate the 
point that the primary obligation of 
the press is to inform rather than to 
entertain. They may cite specific ex- 
amples of the influence on the press of 
its sources of revenue. 

Trade and science pupils will wish 
to pay particular attention to the me- 
chanics of the press as well as to the 
new developments in the field: radio 
facsimile; the variotyper, a new type- 
writer which can turn out a column 
which is justified (even) on both mar- 
gins for direct reproduction by the 
photo-offset process; the tele-type- 
writer; the tele-linotyper; and South- 
ern slash pine newsprint. (See the 
files of Editor and Publisher.) 

Art pupils will enjoy studying the 
typography, layout, and the illustra- 
tions (including strips) in the newspa- 
per. They may be qualified to suggest 
Improvements. 

Language pupils may specialize in 
studying the foreign news sections. 

Commercial pupils may take a spe- 
cial interest in the circulation and ad- 
vertising departments of the news- 
papers, not to mention the market 
section. A visit to the local newspaper 
plant will help them to appreciate how 
these important departments of the 
paper function. 


GUIDANCE 

The romantic, erratic conception 
of a newspaper office, as it is por- 
trayed in a few glowing autobiog- 
raphies and in movies like Nothing 
Sacred, is a powerful bid to the tastes 
of the typical high school youth. 
As a result, journalism classes are 
crowded and the average journalist’s 
pockets are empty. There are possi- 
bly ten or more would-be or have- 
been journalists to every available 
job, to judge by the applicants who 
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visit this office. Officials of the News- 
paper Guild (29) feel that the over- 
crowding of the ranks is one of the 
principal problems of the union. 

It is true that top-notchers like 
Broun or Winchell earn from $30,000 
to $100,000 a year, but the average 
newspaper salary is far from attrac- 
tive. Another appeal of the trade is 
that it seems easy; all a person seems 
to need is a pencil and paper: on the 
contrary, it is as exacting and stren- 
uous an occupation as juggling steel. 
The physical strain may not be much, 
except in the case of war correspond- 
ents who get shot, police reporters 
who wear out the small of their backs 
from sitting around the station house, 
or editors who contract chronic in- 
digestion from eating hasty lunches. 
But the mental strain, among those 
who have a mentality, is consider- 
able. 


In short, pupils should be warned 
against entering the editorial side of 
the newspaper game; and if they do, 
they should be warned that a good 
grounding in economics, sociology, 
languages, psychology, and history 
will help them more than English 
literature or the average education 
in “journalism.” The mechanical side 
of the paper is usually governed by 
the craft unions, but the business of- 
fices can generally find a place for 
trained workers. 


DEMONSTRATION QUIZ 

It may help a teacher to dramatize 
to pupils the significance of most of 
the material they read in the papers 
if the class is invited to identify the 
following characters: 


Robert Hutchins Walter Gifford 


James Angell 
Frank Graham 
Mary Woolley 
James Conant 


Harry Byrd 
Robert LaFollette 
George Norris 
Robert Wagner 
Hiram Johnson 


Franz Boas 
Harold Urey 
Wendell Stanley 
Hannah Stone 
Raymond Ditmars 


Frank Murphy 
Herbert Lehman 
George Earle 
James Allred 
Clarence Martin 


Thomas Lamont 
Winthrop Aldrich 
Bernard Baruch 
Herbert Satterlee 
Charles Mitchell 


Hugo Black 
Stanley Reed 
Harlan Stone 
Pierce Butler 
Willis VanDevanter 


Daniel Willard 
Gerard Swope 


William Knudsen 
Eugene Grace 


Leopold Stokowski 
Benny Goodman 
Maxine Sullivan 
Bing Crosby 

Duke Ellington 


Sidney Hillman 
John P. Frey 

John Lewis 

Harry Bridges 
Daniel Hutchinson 


Evelyn Walsh 
McLean 

Doris Cromwell 

Barbara von Haug- 
witz-Reventlow 

Elsa Maxwell 

Mrs. Enzo Fier- 
monte 


Neville Chamber- 
lain 

Leon Blum 

Eduard Benes 

Juan Negrin 

Eamon de Valera 


Bruno Hauptmann 
John Dillinger 
Al Capone 

Alvin Karpis 
John Fiorenzo 








EUROPEAN 
SURVEY TOUR 


with Prof. FREDERICK C. 
BUTTERFIELD, B.A., late of 
James Milliken University and 
others. 

An especially comprehensive tour, 
with a leader who has made the 
world his study . . . emphasizing 
the significant history of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, En- 
gland. Sail Tourist Class June 3. 
49 days, $715. 


THE JUNE 
GRAND TOUR 


with DR. FREDERICK E. EM- 
MONS, Ph.D., famous educator 
and travel expert—and MARY 
F. EMMONS, well known art 
lecturer. 

An extensive cultural survey of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, England ...a 
liberal education! Sail Tourist 
Class June 24. 66 days, $980. 


CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 
TOUR 


OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


with DR. FREDERICK HOUK 
LAW, Director of N.E.A. for 
New York State, President High 
School Teachers’ Associution. 

The picturesque past, and its in- 
fluence on the living present... 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Scotland, England. Sail 
Tourist Class July 2. 44 days, $735. 


THE JULY 
GRAND TOUR 


with J. MILNOR DOREY, M.A., 
formerly of the faculty of the 
University of Maryland and 
others, former Executive Secre- 
tary of the P.E.A. 


A remarkable itinerary through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, England... 
including such unusual features 
as the Salzburg and Shakespeare 
Festivals and the historic per- 
formance of “William Tell” at 
Interlaken. Sailing Tourist Class 
July 2. 63 days, $960. 


Certain colleges grant academic 
credits for many of our “Univer- 
sity Tours” ... for Booklet 15-4H 
write to 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
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TEACHERS 


Please! 


Please familiarize your- 


selves with FORUM'S 


$1000.00 
Poetry Prize Contest 





See our full page an- 
nouncement on page 
40 in this issue and 


“POST A BULLETIN 
giving your students 
the details of this com- 
petition with its many 


prizes. 


~ 


Poetry Editor - FORUM 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














HANDBOOK FOR 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


How to found a Radio Guild, how to 
wire your school for sound, how to 
make sound effects, where to find 
worthy scripts—these are only a few of 
the subjects fully and clearly discussed 
in Scholastic’s newest publication. 68 
pages, photographic cover. 


50c per copy postpaid. In quantities of 
10 or more to one address, 35c¢ per copy. 
Order From 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














Joe DiMaggio 
Joe Louis 


George Bungle 
Dixie Dugan 





Moon Mullins Glenn Cunningham 
Major Hoople Carl Hubbell 
Andy Gump Donald Budge 


Morris Ernst 

John W. Davis 

Samuel Liebowitz 

Arthur Garfield 
Hays 

Thurman Arnold 


Robert Montgomery 
Carole Lombard 
Miriam Hopkins 
Jean Hersholt 

W. C. Fields 


Each group of five includes names 
of great prominence in the following 


fields, in order: college presidents, * 


senators, scientists, governors, finan- 
ciers, judges, industrialists, musi- 
cians, labor leaders, society women, 
European political leaders, criminals, 
comic strip characters, actors, ath- 
letes, lawyers. A score of 10% will 
be high. 








Books on 
American Journalism 


Allen, E. W. Printing for the Journal- 
ist. New York. Knopf. 

Allen, J. E. Newspaper Makeup. New 
York. Harper. 

Bent, Silas. Ballyhoo. New York. Boni 
& Liveright. 

Bleyer, W. G. Newspaper Writing and 
Editing. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 
Bleyer, W. G. Types of News Stories. 

Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 

Bond, F. F. Breaking Into Print. New 
York. McGraw-Hill. 

Davis, Elmer. History of the New York 
Times. New York. New York Times. 

Desmond, R. W. The Press and Public 
Affairs. New York. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 

Gardner, Gilson. Lusty Scripps. New 
York. Vanguard. 

Greene, Lawrence. America. Goes to 
Press. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Heaton, J. L. Cobb of the World. New 

York. Dutton. 

Hyde, G. M. Newspaper Editing. New 
York. Appleton. 

Lee, Alfred M. The Daily Newspaper 
in America. New York. Macmillan. 
Lippmann, Walter. The Phantom Pub- 

lic. New York. Macmillan. 

Lundberg, Ferdinand. Imperial Hearst. 
New York. Equinox. 

Neal, R. M. Newspaper Desk Work. 
New York. Appleton-Century. 

Nevins, Allan. American Press Opin- 
ion. New York. Heath. 

Nevins, Allan. The Evening Post. New 
York. Boni & Liveright. 

O’Brien, Frank. Story of the Sun. New 
York. Doubleday, Doran. 

Salmon, L. M. The Newspaper and the 
Historian. New York. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Seitz, D. C. Horace Greeley. Indian- 
apolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Seitz, D. C. The James Gordon Ben- 
netts. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Seitz, D. C. Joseph Pulitzer. New York. 
Simon & Schuster. 

Seldes, George. Freedom of the Press. 
Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Villard, O. G. Some Newspapers and 
Some Newspapermen. New York. 
Knopf. 


AFTER HOURS 


Six or seven of the people who 
work on this paper have had news. 
paper experience. (The seventh one 
says she wrote jokes for the high 
school paper and she thinks that 
ought to count.) With the exception 
of meeting a daily deadline and ob- 
taining first-hand coverage of the 
news, Scholastic itself shares most of 
the publishing problems of a daily 
paper. Therefore, when we publish 
a Newspaper Number we are prac- 
tically talking shop. 

One point raised in this issue is 
the difficulty which the publisher has 
in establishing a successful formula, 
We doubt that any paper in the 
country has as tough a formula prob- 
lem to deal with as we have. In the 
first place, we reach a national audi- 
ence, with all races, creeds, cultures, 
and social attitudes included. There 
is not only the wide mental range of 
the pupils to be considered: we also 
have to worry about what their par- 
ents may think, what the teacher 
may think, what the school board 
may think, what the local editor may 
think, and what the local Central 
Labor Union or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution may think. In 
short, we are on the same spot as the 
school itself. No matter what we 
print, there is bound to be a segment 
of the audience who will call it preju- 
diced, too tough, or too easy, be- 
cause of the unusual diversity of our 
audience. 

As an educational publication, we 
are under obligation to inform, up- 
lift and improve the world; at the 
same time we must remain, if pos- 
sible, impartial, above the conflict. 
As a youth publication, we are 
obliged to shelter young ideals from 
the crassness of adulthood, but at the 
same time we are supposed to pre- 
pare young people to deal capably 
with the facts of life. As a self-sup- 
porting enterprise (and we are proud 
that we can pay our way most of the 
time), we are obliged to attract the 
enthusiastic interest of the reader, or 
we lose both readers and advertising. 

If all this sounds bitter, we ask 
you to sit in on an editorial confer- 
ence some warm, spring day. Bring 
a strong sedative. 


On page 18-E, in our February 
12th issue, the age of Burns was in- 
correctly stated to be forty, instead 
of thirty. Miss Mary L. Beech of 
Lakewood, Ohio, is the scholar who 
rectified this error. 
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London Dateline 
Leaves From the Diary of a Noted Foreign Correspondent 


| isomer December 17.— 
My office routine is more or 
less the following. I am the 
London correspondent of an Ameri- 
can newspaper, one of the very few 
American papers which still main- 
tain a foreign staff, and my job is to 
get news of the British Isles and 
transmit it to the United States. Spe- 
cifically I am supposed to cover only 
England (with a bow to the Irish 
Free State), but almost all interna- 
tional stories have a British “angle” 
—indeed it is usually a British “an- 
gle” which is the point of the story— 
and thus about 60 per cent of my ca- 
bles are incidentally concerned with 
things as far afield as Abyssinia, 
Danzig, the Far East, the foreign 
policy of the United States, Geneva, 
Spain, Egypt, what you will. 

My paper is a serious one, and also 
cables cost money; thus our service 
is in general restricted to “serious” 
news—that is, politics. I send very 
few features; I pay no attention to 
crime; economics and politics are my 
business. Moreover I do not, as a rule, 
have to send what is called “spot” 
news, unless the matter is very ur- 
gent and comes within the circum- 
scription of our cable period. What 
isexpected from me, and from every- 
body in our service, is color, judg- 
ment, interpretation. 

I get down to the office about 
eleven and get my cable off by one- 
thirty or two; this is because we are 
an afternoon newspaper and our 
leased wire service from New York 
(we serve about thirty American 
newspapers with foreign news) 
tloses, I think, at 10 a. m. American 
time. In exceptional cases I can file 
till 4 p. m. or even later, but this usu- 
ally means that only Chicago gets 
the story, not the syndicate. I send a 
table very nearly every day. They 
tange from 250 to 600 words on ordi- 
Nary days, sometimes longer. 

I have no assistant, no tie-up with 
a London newspaper, and no ticker. 
Thus my sources of news are three: 
(a) what is in the English papers, 
used by all correspondents as essen- 
tial background; (b) what I can get 
from friends; (c) what is in my head. 
Nine-tenths of European journalism 
from Europe — is a combination of 
private ingenuity and public ingenu- 
ity and public friendship. You are 
helpless unless you know a lot of 
people, and unless you can interpret 
with some freshness and stability of 
judgment what they tell you. Most 
of my job is done outside the office. 
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By John Gunther 


A great deal of it is done at lunch or 
dinner. . 

I have been in this London post 
just over six months, and aside from 
a good deal of study, my major ef- 
fort has been to meet people, all 





JOHN GUNTHER 


John Gunther, author of Inside Eu- 
rope (Harpers) was foreign correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Daily News for a 
dozen years. During that time he worked 
in almost every country in Europe and 
the Near East. He covered the Druse 
Wars in Syria, the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, the Reichstag fire trial, the 
revolution in Spain, two Austrian civil 
wars, conferences in Geneva, riots in 
Palestine, and sundry upsets in the Bal. 
kans. In the summer of 1935 he moved 
to England as Lond correspondent 
The following excerpt from his article 
“Inside England” which was written in 
diary form, in his description of what’s 
expected of a good foreign correspon- 
dent who is on the job. It was written in 
December, 1936, when the eyes and ears 
of the world were turned on what was 
going on in Ethiopia. 

Gunther was born in Chicago, in 1901. 
He went to the University of Chicago 
where a number of other famous news- 
papermen have got their start, and began 
work as a cub reporier on the Daily News. 
He has written four novels. His magazine 
articles have appeared in the Nation, New 
Republic, Esquire, Vanity Fair, Harpers, 
Atlantic, Saturday Evening Post, and 
several European publications. He writes 
from immediate and first hand knowl- 
edge, searching out for himself the things 
and people he wants to report. He has 
talked with many of the men he describes 
in Inside Europe such as Lloyd George, 
Venizelos, Starhemberg, Flandin, Litvi- 
nov, Goembos, Benes, Carol, Trotsky. 

Mr. Gunther hae recently returned 
to America to make his home here. 





kinds of people, who can tell me 
(over the telephone) what I want to 
know, about anything from French 
financial policy to the history of coal 
royalties, from the price of cotton in 
Liverpool to the reasons the I.L.P. 
split from the Labor Party. Most of 
what I get has to be obtained by tele- 
phone, since between reading the 
morning papers and sending in my 
story there is only an hour or so. I 
should have friends in every camp, 
Labor, Tory, Liberal, in every for- 
eign legation, in the City, in the gov- 
ernment bureaus. I should see people 
incessantly, not only to get the actual 
news of the day (and the news that 
is behind the news, which sometimes 
we print), but to meet new sources 
of information and to irrigate old 
ones. Also, I should equip myself to 
be able to give information, since it 
is always easier to ask for something 
if you offer something in exchange. 
Journalism is really a process of bar- 
ter between people who each know 
something and find it to their advan- 
tage to exchange or poo! their knowl- 
edge. Finally there are regular 
“beats” which we ought to cover. 
Just now I should be going to Clar- 
idge’s every day to see our naval 
delegation; and I ought to go to the 
Foreign Office every afternoon. I 
have been very slack lately about 
such visiting. 

There are mail stories to do, of 
course, as well as cables. I used to 
write more “mailers” than anyone 
on the paper. In the old days I never 
covered a story by cable without 
trying to assemble enough stuff for a 
mail series subsequently. Being very 
bad on spot news, I always enjoyed 
the after-the-fact mail reports much 
more than the original dispatches. 
I’ve done mail series for the paper, 
at one time or other, on Egypt, Syria, 
Trans-Jordan, Germany, the Cau- 
casus, the Latin Quarter in Paris, the 
Spanish. Revolution, the U.S.S.R., 
Greece, Albania, Rumania, Turkey, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Austria. These series sometimes ran 
six or seven thousand words each, 
sometimes more. Lately I have fallen 
down badly on mail stuff. I don’t 
know enough about England yet to 
do a series, and minor feature stories 
are a bore. Now that the book is done 
I will try to revive my ancient in- 
dustry. 


Reprinted from Mr. Gunther’s arti- 
cle “Inside England,” which originally 
appeared in the Atlantic, by special 
permission of the editors. 
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Signing “Em on the Dotted Line 


How One High School Paper Makes Use of Class- 





Room Training to Help Boost Advertising Linage 


HEN an advertisement in 
a high school paper sells 
twelve $17 girls’ suits with- 


in one day after the appearance of 
the ad, there can be little doubt about 
the practical value of the ad. 

Those results are the outgrowth 
of an advertising scheme recently 
worker out by The Evanstonian, 
weekly newspaper of the Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. The advertising contract is 
with Marshall Field & Company, 
large department store in Chicago. 
Not only has it convinced the adver- 
tiser that the right kind of school 
advertising pays, but it has also 
pleased school authorities, because 
it has integrated three otherwise 
widely separated school depart- 
ments; it has increased materially 
the reader interest in advertising 
among the students, faculty, and 
parents; and it has increased the 
advertising in the publication. 

The plan embraces the advertising 
principle that a personal appeal is 
the most effective. This appeal is ob- 
tained by having students write and 
illustrate the advertisement under 
competitive conditions. Each week 
the best copy and the best illustra- 
tion are chosen from among those 
submitted, and at the end of the 
semester the best copy and the best 
illustration of the semester will be 
chosen from among each week’s win- 
ners. To each winner Marshall Field 
& Company will give a prize of $15. 
Though The Evanstonian lays no 
claim to originating the scheme (we 
borrowed it from the schools of Des 
Moines, where we first heard of it at 
the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation convention), we do claim to 
have refined the plan and to have 
given it successful application. 

The first step in putting the plan 
into effect each week is to choose a 
model; a girl models one week and 
a boy the following week. Most of 
the girl models are chosen from the 
home economics classes by the in- 
structors of those classes; others are 
chosen from the school at large by 
the business manager. When the 
model ic selected from the student 
body, a definite attempt is made to 
pick a popular student whose name 
will have additiona! reader interest. 

Marshall Field & Con.nany decides 
what type of garment it’ wishes to 
advertise. The model then goes to 
Field’s to select the size, style, and 
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By David W. Shand 


Business Manager, The Evanstonian 


color which he or she prefers. The : 


advantage in this is that it is then 
the student’s selection which is ad- 
vertised. When a girl from the home 
economics department makes a 
choice, she bases her selection on 
what she has learned in the course 
about suiting style and color com- 
binations to one’s personality. After 
she has returned to class, her selec- 
tion is discussed by the pupils and 
the merchandise scrutinized. In this 
way the name of Marshall Field & 
Company is brought to the attention 
of more than 150 students in that de- 
partment. The other models also talk 
to their friends about the advertise- 
ment and their part in its formation, 
again spreading the name of the ad- 
vertiser. 

The model is now ready to pose for 
the senior art classes or for the Cam- 
era Club. These two groups alter- 
nate every two weeks in supplying 
the art work for the advertisement. 
As a result, members of both groups 
have the advantage of applying their 
knowledge and skill to an actual 
commercial advertising project, 
knowing that the effort of one of 
them will be used by one of the 
largest department stores in the 
country. No restrictions are placed 
on the illustrators or the photograph- 
ers. They are at liberty to sketch or 
photograph the model in any pose 
they deem appropriate. 

In the meantime the journalism 
classes and the editorial staff of the 


newspaper are busy writing copy for 
the advertisement. Although the me- 
dium of the journalism classes is 
used for this purpose, anyone else in 
school who desires experience in 
copy-writing is eligible to enter the 
contest. Again, the garment to be 
advertised is displayed to the copy- 
writers and mimeographed sheets 
are distributed which list such nec- 
essary details about the merchandise 
as kind of material and sizes and 
colors. Copy-writers are free to use 
any appeal they can conceive; all 
that is asked of them is that they be 
accurate in their description. Is there 
any wonder that 100 students of 
journalism each week await eagerly 
this opportunity of applying in a 
practical way their class training in 
journalism, especially when there is 
the chance that they may win the 
grand prize? 

During all this process each week, 
approximately three hundred pupils 
from a school enrollment of 3,200 
have been involved in preparing the 
ad. Needless to say, many more stu- 
dents hear of the Marshall Field ad 
before it actually appears in the 
newspaper. So effective is this indi- 
rect advertising that merchandise 
has been sold to students connected 
with the making of the ad prior to its 
appearance. 

From all the contributions for the 
week, the eight or ten best photo- 
graphs or drawings together with 
the eight or ten best specimens of 
copy are selected by the business 
manager, the faculty advertiser of 
The Evanstonian, and either the 
Camera Club sponsor or the head of 





The editors and a few of the sixty reporters of The Evanstonian, weekly newspapet 


of Evanston Township High 
ness and publici 





ity bureau 


School, Evanston, IHinois. The staff—editorial, busi- 
s 125. Me. Grant J. Verhulst is faculty adviser. 
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upon which group has been respon- 
sible for the week’s illustration. 
These are submitted to officials in 
the advertising department of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, who choose 
the winners. Accompanying both the 
illustration and the copy when the 
ad appears in the paper are repro- 
ductions of the signatures of the stu- 
dents responsible for each. Here 
again is an attempt to make the ad 
more effective by adding a personal. 
touch to the copy. 

At the end of the semester Mar- 
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Here is a sample of the advertisments 
which are appearing in The Evanstonian. 


shall Field & Company and The 
Evanstonian will consider all the il- 
lustrations and the specimens of copy 
which have appeared in the pub- 
lished advertisements from week to 
week, and from these the best copy, 
the best sketch, and the best photo- 
graph will be selected. To each of 
the winners Marshall Field & Com- 
pany will give a merchandise cer- 
tificate for $15. 

Adequate publicity, naturally, 
was given the plan before its incep- 
tion to build interest in it, and each 
week a front page article accom- 
panies the ad, publicizing the week’s 
winners. 

Besides an actual increase in dol- 
lars and cents, the plan has created 
a greater interest in the newspaper 
and in school activities. Certainly a 
plan which integrates various unre- 
lated departments of the school, and 
which brings satisfaction to a steady 
advertiser is a plan which every ad- 
vertising staff might well adopt. 
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PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


HEN Phyllis McGinley was 
six years old, and fond of 
serious poetry, she wrote: 


Sometimes in the evening 

When the sky is blue and pink 
I love to lie in the hammock 

And think and think and think. 


She looked up at the sky from the 
hills of Oregon, where she was born, 
and from the canyons of Colorado, 
where, on winter evenings, she used 
to snuggle down by the fire to read 
The Youth’s Companion. Later she 
saw the blue and pink from the 
mountains of Utah, at Salt Lake 
City, where she went to school and 
could not learn to spell. 

Though she graduated from the 
University of Utah in the usual four 
years, she says that she managed to 
“conceal from friends and faculty 
alike that I had any brains whatso- 
ever.” It was when she came East 
in 1929, and got a job teaching En- 
glish in New Rochelle, that she be- 
gan to learn “quite a lot about punc- 
tuation.”’ She confessed that she still 
can’t spell. 

Between teaching and riding the 
rails over the sixteen and a half 
miles to New York City, she wrote 
many sonnets and couplets and quat- 
rains. These became less and less se- 
rious, more and more witty, scarcely 
concerned with skies of blue and 
pink, but with subways, penthouses, 
sky-scrapers, and New Yorkers. 

When her first book, On The Con- 
trary, appeared three years ago, she 
wrote to her readers, “I’m five feet 
six, weigh a hundred and twenty, 
and have an impacted wisdom tooth.” 
In One More Manhattan, brought out 
last fall, she regrets finding China- 
town’s chopsticks wrapped in cello- 
phane; she exhorts her ten months 
old nephew to get out of his crib, 
and put her in clover by bellow- 
ing over the air, or posing in the 
nude, as so many tots do in this day 
of the “Children’s Hour’; and she 
moans because she can’t keep friends 
from showing her their scrapbooks 
of pictures and newspaper verse. 

Although most of her poems ap- 
pear in magazines, one can see that 
Phyllis McGinley reads the newspa- 
pers. A news item printed in the New 
York Sun during Christmas week: 
“The world now has 7,600,000 men 
under arms, excluding navies, as 





against 5,900,000 in 1913,” caused 
her to make some bitter rhymes such 
as: 


Hail to Dupont and to Krupp! 
Steel is strong and going up. 
Let the tidings glad be sent— 
*Tis the Morn of Armament. 


“Monday Is Fish Day” may sug- 
gest why you got into your local 
newspaper one Monday. 


Monday Is F ish Day 


On Monday mornings early, before the 
town is shrill, 

When the dew is on the milkman and 
the bacon’s on the grill, 

I hurry to the doorstep, intent upon 
my mission 

To read if Curator Christopher Coates 

Has made the first edition. 


For six days a week 

The Times talks of treaties, 

The Tribune damns the Democrats 
With many a tosh and pish, 

But nothing happens Sunday, 

So happily on Monday 

Reporters get the story 
Of Mr. Coates’s fish. 


When nations keep the Sabbath, when 
all the world relaxes 

From wars and litigation and arma- 
ment and taxes, 

Then who can save the papers, their 
presses stricken dumb, 

Save only Curator Christopher Coates 

At the City Aquarium? 


For six days a week 
There’s a panic or a killing, 
On six days a week 
There’re the courts to abuse, 
But Sunday is a flat day, 
Nothing happens that day, 
So every Monday morning 
Mr. Coates supplies the news. 


Then down with Thursday’s scandal, 
with Wednesday’s scoop, away! 

Throw out the double murder assigned 
for Saturday. 

I wait the throbbing headline that 
Monday morn reveals 

When Mr. Curator Christopher Coates 

Discusses tropic eels. 


So raise up a cheer 
For goldfish and guppies, 
And print the kiss of honor 
On Mr. Coates’s cheek, 
Who speaks when he’s com- 
manded, 
And, lone and singlehanded, 
Sustains the morning papers 
On the first of the week. 





Reprinted from One More Manhat- 
tan, by Phyllis McGinley by permis- 
sion of Harcourt, Brace & Co., pub- 
lishers. 










Piterany Reads 


SAUDIN 


The following information about 
Mrs. Agnes Keith who introduced us 
to Saudin in last week’s Scholastic, 
came in too late for that issue. Here 
lt is: 

Mrs. Keith is in Borneo because her 
husband is the Conservator of Forests 
for British North Borneo. The two 
Keiths went there in 1934 and live in 
Sandakan, the capital city. Mr. Keith’s 
work often takes him to the jungles, to 
the little rivers along the coast, and to 
the mountainous interior, and Mrs. 
Keith sometimes goes along. Her life is 
thus divided between two extremes— 
very primitive living in the untracked 
wilds where a white woman is a curios- 
ity, and very conventional living as 
part of the official circle of Sandakan. 
During the year that Mr. Martin John- 
son and his party spent in North Borneo 
making films, the Keiths grew to know 
both Martin. and Osa Johnson well. 
Agnes Keith has published occasional 
sketches of her pets, particularly a 
wah-wah (that’s a gibbon ape) in the 
British North Borneo Herald but Sau- 
din’s story (as published in the Feb- 
ruary Atlantic) was her first appear- 
ance in an American magazine. Here’s 
another case of a newspaperwoman 
(that’s what she was before she mar- 
ried) turned into an author. 


RADIO 


New York’s Municipal radio station, 
WNYC has announced the following 
school programs as a part of its Board 
of Education Broadcasts (11:00 to 
11:15 EST): 

March 24th: “One Young Man’s Edu- 
cation” by Vincent Sheean, ace news- 
paperman. 

March 28th: Music of the Nations— 
France (Part V). 

March 29th: Light and Life Series— 
“Man-made Light.” 

March 30th: Student Guidance Se- 
ries. 

March 3lst: “Literature and the 
Motion Picture” by Erskine Caldwell. 


SOME BOOKS ON NEWSPAPER LIFE 


Desmond, R. W. The Press and World 
Affairs. (Appleton-Century), 1937. 

Hunt, Frazier. One American. (Si- 
mon and Schuster), 1938. 

Lyons, Eugene, editor. We Cover the 
World. (This is a collection of articles 
by foreign correspondents.) (Harcourt 
Brace), 1937. 

Mencken, H. L., editor. The Sunpa- 
pers of Baltimore. (Knopf), 1937. 

Mowrer, Lilian. Journalist’s Wife. 
(Morrow), 1937. 

Rosten, L. C. The Washington Corre- 
spondents. (Harcourt Brace), 1937. 

Sheean, Vincent. Personal History. 
(Simon & Schuster), 1938. 

Walker, Stanley. City Editor. 
(Stokes), 1934. 








Read This One First 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


Hi GARLAND is a 

“must” for anyone who 
takes American literature at 
all seriously. Fortunately he is the 
sort of writer whom you not only 
must read but want to read, once you 
get a good start. 

This start is given most quickly 
and thoroughly by A Son of the Mid- 
dle Border. I cannot imagine a time 
when this book will not be respected 
and honored in the United States: 
even far, far ahead in our history to 
come. It is a source-book for history 
itself: it tells how the West came to 
be what it is, and how much the 
movement of families westward had 
to do with it. 

When I recall A Son of the Middle 
Border, two scenes come to mind be- 
fore the rest of the book is remem- 
bered. One is the description of turn- 
ing the sods of the prairie. It is so 
vivid, so real, that it makes me ache 
as I think of it. Try to imagine the 
effort it must have taken to drive a 
plow along for the first time through 
this iron network, and you get some 
idea of the cost, in human muscle 
and nerve and sheer strength of 
flesh and bone, of making this conti- 
nent our own. The second is the scene 
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when the boys, having dreamed and 
saved for their magical trip to the 
Boston of their dreams, stand at last 
on Boston Common and look about 
them entranced by the sight and by 
all the literary associations it arouses. 
I think of that every time I go to 
Boston and look across toward the 
State House dome. Of course there 
are other scenes I cannot forget; the 
ones, for instance, of the terrible win- 
ter in the shack on the Dakota plain, 
or earlier in the story, the singing of 
the song that led them on, the one 
about the “Lords of the Soil” that 
they would be when they reached 
the paradise “over the mountains, 
westward ho!” 


It so happened that I found its 
successor first, however: I read A 
Daughter of the Middle Border, and 
that made me determined to see what 
the earlier book might be. Then I 
went on with the other books in the 
series as they kept coming out: 
meanwhile I had read Main-Trav- 
elled Roads, his most important work 
of fiction, and his Boy Life on the 
Prairie, and other stories. I hope you 
read them too, but I trust that you 
will read A Son of the Middle Border 
first, because it will not let you stop 
there, but lead you on to other read- 
ing. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Former Newspapermen 
(Concluded from page 17-E) 


the ideas that had been growing in 
him during the past years. From 
1846-1848 he edited the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle (and lost that job for 
opposing the extension of slavery 
into the new States just taken into 
the Union). All this time Walt was 
learning to express himself, to say 
what he felt was necessary to say 


‘about our country and our people. His 


was the first great voice raised to de- 
mand a new kind of patriotism in 
America. This was the man whom 
Thoreau called “probably the great- 
est democrat who ever lived.” 


Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Raven” 
first appeared in the New York Eve- 
ning Mirror while he was a member 
of its staff. The poem brought him 
the fame he deserved; and the job on 
the paper provided the money he so 
desperately needed. That was in 1845, 
Before that Poe’s literary work had 
paid him very little, although he had 


« 


already published Tamerlane, Isra- — 


fel, and some of his best known 
mystery stories—notably “The Gold 


Bug” for which he received a prize © 


of $100. It was while Poe was work- 
ing on another paper, the New York 
Sun, by the way, that the great 
“Moon Hoax” was perpetrated, and 
incidentally abetted by the poet. The 
“Moon Hoax” was purely a circula- 


tion-getting device, one of the first E 


of its kind but as effective as any that 
editors think up today. Readers who 
had been taken in by the Sun’s fan- 
tastic tale of a marvelous telescope 
in South Africa which revealed 
strange winged humans on the moon, 
denounced the paper roundly of 
course. Later Poe thought up a hoax 
of his own which ran for a few days 
in the same paper. It was about a 
balloon which had crossed the Atlan- 
tic in three days. He prudently al- 
lowed the story to be found false after 
the first excitement had died down. 

These are just a few high points of 
literary people as journalists. We 
could go on and on, mentioning such 
contemporary authors as Car] Sand- 
burg, Ben Hecht, Don Marquis, Edna 
Ferber, Sinclair Lewis, George S. 
Kaufman, Alexander Woollcott, Ir- 
win Cobb, Willa Cather and the late 
Lincoln Steffens. Pearl Buck has said 
that “journalism is the worst possible 
school for the would-be novelist— 
journalism with its hasty emphasis 
upon the crudely dramatic, its lack 
of any time or desire to ruminate and 
penetrate into the meaning of what 
is seen and heard.” After examining 
the names above, even thus briefly, 
it’s allowable that there are two 
sides to the argument. 
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} HE American j:css is the 
freest in the world, it is 
agreed among all students of 


the subject; but the tribute may be, 





bi ri in the phrase of Percy Hammond, 
‘rom § praising with faint damns. Without 
klyn going so far as George Bernard 
» for Shaw, who quips that the whole 
very function of the press is “to misin- 
into form the public” (he was discussing 
was the British papers), one may suspect 
say that the freedom of the press, em- 
say podied in our Constitution, is at best 
. His a generous ideal, much sought but 
) de- rarely found. This suspicion grows or 
n in shrinks according to one’s personal 
hom conception of press freedom. 

eat- Freedom of the press from gov- 


ernment interference exists only if 
the newspapers are immune to all of 
the laws of the land. A Boston news- 
paper a few years ago declared that 
the city officials were attacking the 
freedom of the press when they or- 
dered that the paper’s plant be re- 








oax modeled to conform to local fire laws. 
ays Ordinarily, no publisher claims a 
it a special immunity to legislation gov- 
an- erning child labor, obscenity, or tax- 
al- ation, but it does occasionally happen 
ter that petty laws are used by govern- 
n. ment officials to persecute hostile 
; of papers, without directly censoring 
We them. 
ich Freedom from censorship, direct 
1d- or indirect, exists only after the edi- 
ina tors, Owners, space requirements, 
S. and every irate reader have been 
Ir- Satisfied. 
ate Freedom from deliberate distor- 
aid tion of fact or opinion exists to the 
ble extent that owners, editors, and 
bs readers alike are vigilant. 
sis Historically, freedom of the press 
ck connoted the right of any citizen to 
ind print and circulate any news or opin- 
hat ion which pleased him. In modern 
ing times, the phrase has taken on many 
fly, different colorings, ranging from an 
wo assumed immunity of a publisher to 





the laws governing ordinary citizens 
to an ideal that a newspaper. should 
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Forces That Affect What It Prints 
By Martin Rudd 


Owen Reed 


Large cities have news stands where you can buy papers from all over the world. 


strive at all times to be thorough, ac- 
curate, and honorable in its presen- 
tation of fact and opinion, and to 
open its pages to all comers. 

Without counting the government, 
which in the U. S. A. makes no at- 
tempt to edit the editors, there are 
five forces which materially affect 
the free exchange of information and 
opinion through the medium of print. 
They are: the owners, the staff, the 
readers, the advertisers, and the ma- 
chines of the publishing industry. 
These five forces are neither hostile 
to each other nor wholly harmonious. 
They vary considerably with com- 
munities, papers, and individuals. 
Their demands may be inconsistent 
or even injurious to themselves, but 
this five-cornered tug-of-war strikes 
a balance of power—a constantly 
changing balance called “dynamic 
equilibrium” — which manages to 
turn out the best newspapers in the 
world. 

The machines are the force in this 
pentagon which have created the 


Note: In Secial Studies Edition pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 





most profound changes in the free- 
dom of the press. In the days when 
Peter Zenger defended his right to 
print the dirt about the Governor of 
New York, any man could inform the 
whole community about the birth of 
a son or a new political idea by leav- 
ing a few coppers with a job printer. 
The circulation of papers in those 
days was numbered by hundreds. 
Today, the 13 million dollar plant of 
the New York News whirls out 
1,718,217 copies daily and 3,026,323 
on Sundays. 

Any man may address the readers 
of the New York News if he is fa- 
mous, if he writes a letter to the edi- 
tor, or if he pays for advertising 
space. But here again the machine 
interferes: there is only room in the 
paper to print a few interviews or 
half a dozen letters a day. Therefore 
the owner and his editors are obliged 
to decide what facts and opinions to 
select from the mass (or mess). It is 
obviously impossible to give every- 
body a voice. If every reader of the 
News were to be given permission to 
print one letter, it would take a thou- 
sand years to accommodate them. 

Fortune Magazine values the capi- 
tal stock of the influential Chicago 
Tribune at $53,600,000. If you assume 
that the Tribune is solely the mouth- 
piece of its principal owner, Colonel 
McCormick, you will believe that the 
freedom of the press in the Middle 
West is reserved to people with a 50 
million dollar newspaper. 

The newspaper owner, however, is 
as much in the sway of the machine 
as the public. With equipment capa- 
ble of supplying 1,000,000 readers, 
he is forced to attract that much cir- 
culation week by week or his expen- 
sive machinery will rust. The owner 
of the $1,000,000 plant with 10,000 
readers is in the same spot. To keep 
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his plant running, the publisher has 
to discover a formula which will sat- 
isfy a constant audience. This for- 
mula is not always planned in ad- 
vance: Esquire was intended to be a 
fashion magazine, but it made its hit 
with risqué cartoons. 

If the publisher is smart, his for- 
mula is a fluid arrangement ready to 
change to meet new demands. The 
ingredients of the formula are di- 
vided roughly into information and 
entertainment. Information includes 
predictions, reports, happenings, sur- 
veys, shop talk, summaries, and 
opinions. Entertainment includes 
comics, columns, fashions, cartoons, 
recipes, etiquette, and fiction. Be- 
tween the two classes fall reviews of 
sports, the theater, and books. 

The trend in the press of the 
U.S. A. is for entertainment to crowd 


ROY HOWARD 
Chairman of the Scripps-Howard chain. 


out information, especially informa- 
tion of a controversial character. 
Most readers, against their own best 
interests, prefer being amused to be- 
ing. well-informed. Catering to the 
reader may lead a paper to absurd 
extremes: the New York Daily Mir- 
ror publishes a ‘“Numberology” col- 
umn which analyzes lucky and un- 
lucky numbers for players in the 
illegal numbers lottery. At the same 
time, papers like The New York 
Times, which deal almost exclusively 
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History in Headlines 


in information, maintain a steady, 
satisfied following. 

Among all classes of readers, the 
demand for information is strong 
enough that no paper is able to ignore 
it entirely. All papers select, reject, 
or color information according to va- 
rious policies, but information they 
all publish. The character of the in- 
formation is the principal guide to 
the paper’s policy. This policy or 
formula is influenced mainly by the 
source of the publisher’s income. If 
the income were to stem from con- 
tributors, the paper would print 
what the contributors wrote and 
trust to heaven for an audience. If 
the publisher has plenty of money, 
and can afford to be unconcerned 
about the size of his audience, he 
may print what he pleases. If he de- 
pends upon advertisers, as most all 
publishers do, he.tries to attract 
readers of recognized spending hab- 
its. Policy is also affected by the tal- 
ents of the staff, the mechanical 
equipment, traditions, and the culture 
of the community. But in no instance 
is the publisher independent of the 
reader if he operates his paper as a 
money-making venture: no matter 
what the paper prints, it must win an 
audience. 

This need of an audience is the 
most powerful force in keeping the 
press of a nation free and honest, as 
the collapse of newspaper circula- 
tion in Germany amply demon- 
strates. The threat of competition 
also helps to keep the large papers 
on the straight and narrow path of 
accuracy. The steady development of 
the labor press, the threat of radio 
and facsimile, and the astonishing 
success of the Stern papers, which 
speak for the Democrats, the mer- 
chants, and light industry, rather 
than for the Republicans, finance, 
and heavy industry — these are 
warnings to the large conservative 
dailies that the obligation to deliver 
full and accurate reports is more 
imperative than ever. 

But while a paper like The New 





York Times or a national news ser- 
vice may make a valiant attempt to 
keep the press channels free of prej- 
udice, the fact is that such freedom 
is ‘impossible. Writing of any kind 
is forced to distort. Charles Beard 
says: 

“Biography is not a science or an art 
inexorably bodying forth ‘the truth.’ It 
is more nearly a form of village gos- 
sip, sublimated, elevated, and trans- 
figured. Like gossip, it is amusing, di- 
verting, moving, tragic, comic, or 
grandiose, according to the social set- 
ting, talents, and animus of the biog- 
rapher. And, as prevailing interests, 
conflicts, and ideas change, the images 
of distinguished historic characters, 
whether ancient or recent, will be 
altered, retouched, or perhaps broken 
for a time.” 


These words fit the contents of the 





jJ. DAVID STERN* 
Publisher of the New York Post. 


American newspaper like a lastex 
bathing suit. 

Since the mechanics and technique 
of publishing compel a newspaper te 
restrict its contents, it is evident that 
the individual publication is con- 
cerned less with freedom than with 
the selection of information to suit 
its policy. 

Publishing policies differ to the 
extent that individual papers culti- 
vate the interests of special groups 
or determine to attract a certain 


*Courtesy, Scribners and Robert M. Leavitt. 
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group of readers. A publisher may, 
like David Stern, whoop it up for the 
New Deal; he may, like Hearst and 
McCormick, deride the administra- 
tion and its works; or, like, Generoso 
Pope, may print his paper in Italian. 

To the extent that papers are dom- 
inated by a single group, 


ognition as the Pulitzer prizes. But 
on the other hand, in assuming the 
leadership in public affairs, in cast- 
ing aside the mantle of impartiality 
and freedom for all points of view, 
the press is also capable of guessing 
very, very wrong. 





Kingsbury in Newspapers and the 
News and in the writings of Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg. 

Irving Brant says that for four 
years the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association attempted to reg- 
iment editorial opinion against wage 
and hour regulation, 





their policies tend to be- 
come similar. How far the 
unity of the press has pro- 
gressed is described by Al- 
fred M. Lee, author of The 
Daily Newspaper in Amer- 
ica. In 1933, 63 chains with 


CIRCULATION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
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against the Child Labor 
Amendment, and against 
the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

While these views did 
not prevail with all papers, 
they are reminders that 14 





361 dailies controlled 
three-eighths of the total 
daily circulation and near- 
ly half of the Sunday cir- 
culation. Factors other than 
chain ownership which 
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years ago, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst himself said: 
“The influence of the 


American press is on the 
whole declining. This, I be- 








tend to unify newspaper 
policies include: combina- 
tions using the same plant 
or the same advertising 
service; regional and na- 
tional associations, of which 


Each symbol in the chart above represents 5,000,000 circa- 
lation. The statistics for 1937 are taken from Editor & 
Publisher’s 1938 year book. The latest estimates are that 
there are 41,418,730 readers of America’s 406 morning, 
1577 evening and 539 Sunday papers. Dailies printed in 
foreign languages had over 2,000,000 readers in 1935. 


lieve, is because so many 
newspapers are owned or 
influenced by reactionary in- 
terests and predatory cor- 
porations, and are used self- 
ishly, to promote the welfare 
of these reactionary inter- 





the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 
(A.N.P.A.) is most power- 
ful; trade papers, such as 
Editor and Publisher; news 
services; national advertis- 
ing and propaganda bu- 
reaus; and feature syndi- 
cates. 

Since the reading public 
has not nearly the unity 
which exists among the 
large publishing units, the 
reader’s loyalty must be 
won by the superior attrac- 
tions of the large units 
over the small ones which 
cater to special groups. The 





ESTIMATED CIRCULATION OF CHAIN NEWSPAPERS 
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ests, rather than the welfare 
of the public. This tends to 
weaken the confidence of the 
public in all newspapers, 
more or less.” 

Hearst’s view is support- 
ed by William Allen White, 
a survivor of the almost ex- 





HEARST 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


tinct editor-owner species, 
who says: 

“Too often the publisher 
of an American newspaper 
has made his money in some 





GANNETT 


other calling than journal- 
ism. He is a rich man seek- 
ing power and prestige. He 
had the country club com- 
plex. The business manager 
of this absentee owner 
quickly is afflicted with the 








large units can afford to 
buy the best writing and 
reporting talent, for one 
thing. For another, their 
policy is to make each pa- 
per a catch-all by means of 
special departments; by an appeal to 
universal, fundamental tastes for 
sensation, tears, and laughter; and 
by cultivating a reputation of im- 
partiality. 

The picture of impartiality, how- 
ever, clashes with the tradition that 
the press crusades in the public in- 
terest. A newspaper can not go to 
war against the Klan, for example, 
and at the same time be impartial. To 
avoid losing readers who identify 
their pocketbooks with their personal 
interests, the paper’s solution is to 
crusade against evils which are con- 
demned by the great majority. Com- 
mon objects of press attacks include 
lynching, communism, and political 
corruption. 

In exposing public enemies, the 
newspapers have rendered valuable 
services which well merit such rec- 
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Each figure in this chart represents one million readers of 
the three chains with the largest number of papers as well as 
readers. The Hearst estimate was made by Fortune in 1935. 
The Scripps-Howard figure is their own. Figures for Gan- 
nett are from A. M. Lee’s The Daily Newspaper in America. 


In some instances, the bulk of the 
papers have demonstrated a remark- 
able insensitivity to public opinion. 
In fifteen major cities, 71% of the 
newspaper circulation favored Lan- 
don in the 1936 Presidential race in- 
stead of Roosevelt; but in.these same 
cities, 69% of the vote went to the 
Democrat. An impartial press would 
have favored neither candidate. The 
crusading press, on this occasion, 
seems to have ridden to battle facing 
the wrong end of the horse. In jus- 
tice to the publishers, it must be said 
that Landon may have been the wiser 
choice in the public interest; there is 
no way of telling now; but the demo- 
cratic decision went the other way. 
Other examples of distortion or sup- 
pression by publishers, allegedly to 
the injury of public interest, have 
been documented by Susan M. 


country club point of view. 
Soon the managing editor’s 
wife puts him in the country 
club, and then the city edi- 
tor’s wife nags him into it. 
And they all get the uncon- 
scious arrogance of conscious wealth. 
Therefore it is hard to get a modern 
American newspaper to go the dis- 
tance necessary to print all the news 
about many topics.” 

As a final brickbat, the 15th Year- 
book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association says: 

“The press of our nation is today 
preponderantly linked up with the 
forces which are making for the cur- 
rent frustration and ultimate destruc- 
tion of democracy.” 

But Arthur Robb of Editor and 
Publisher tosses the ball back to the 
educators by saying: 

“If the educators had done their full © 
job of training citizens for ‘democra- 
cy,’ would public opinion have toler- 
ated the growth of business organisms 
which are now said to threaten democ- 
racy? We don’t believe that they do 
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menace democracy, or can, if it is 
worth saving, as we believe it is. There 
is nothing in big business that cannot 
be regulated and corrected by public 
forces. The corrective process has been 
under way for a generation, propelled 
by a few school men and by many edi- 
tors.” 

Contrary to popular supposition, 
the advertisers, who are the voice of 
business, have little or nothing di- 
rectly to do with press policies. Stud- 
ies by such vociferous critics as The 
New Republic and Ferdinand (60 
Families) Lundberg give the rress a 
clean bill of health for its immunity 
from direct interference by adver- 
tisers. But this immunity, they add, 
may exist because the publisher is 
already infected with the advertis- 
er’s point of view. Says Heywood 
Broun, “Publishers are not the 
spokesmen of Big Business; they are 
Big Business.” At any rate, adver- 
tisers care little about what a paper 
says as long as its readers have 
money to spend. Some companies 
even pay for an,extra amount of 
space in hostile publications to coun- 
teract their criticism. 

The influence of the newspaper 
staff on the policies of a paper was at 
its peak in the days of the editor- 





WILLIAM R. HEARST 
Publisher of 28 daily newspapers. 


In addition to the three chain pub- 
lishers pictured on these pages* there are 
numerous other chain groups in the 
United States. One of them is the Paul 
Block newspapers including the Newark 
Star-Eagle, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
and the Toledo Times. In 1927 Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was the first major city to 
have all of its newspapers under chain 
ownership with at least partial direction 
from outside, an example of a trend to- 
ward group ownership, consolidations, 
and mergers which was immensely in- 


creased during the 1920's. 
* J. David Stern is also publisher of the 





What’ll You Read? 

Almost everybody in the Uniteg 
States reads at least one daily news. 
paper every day. It has been esti- 
mated that out of 37,000,000 men 
35,000,000 read the newspapers daily. 
Another study has shown that 93 
per cent of the men and 93 per cent 
of the women in the country read 
the papers everyday. But what par- 
ticular features of the dozens of dif- 
ferent departments from comics 


, through editorials, columns, recipes. 


movie reviews and sports to death 
notices do most people read? Which 
of all the divers departments that a 
daily newspaper contains do most 
people spend the most time reading? 

Numerous studies have been made 
in efforts to reach answers to these 
interesting questions. One of the most 
recent ones was a study of the news- 
paper reading habits of men and 
women in 40 American cities. This 
was made by Dr. George Gallup. 
Charts showing the results of these 
studies were published in the Janu- 
ary 29, 1938, issue of Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Here are some of the findings. 

Better than 70 per cent of the 
women read the department store 





owner. As the newspapers 
grew into institutions, the 
personality of the staff came 
to be turned more and more 
to the paper’s policy. In 
many cases, staff members 
have learned to express poli- 
cies with which they sharply 
disagree. The Newspaper 
Guild maintains a hands-off 
attitude on a publisher’s pol- 
icy. It says that what the 
paper prints depends en- 
tirely on the tastes of the 
owner. At the same time, 
there are few writers who 
can wholly exclude their 
subconscious prejudices. 

Meanwhile, the fact re- 
mains that if the press is 
ever delinquent in its obli- 
gations to the public, the 
public has only itself to 
blame. 

When President Roosevelt 
visited Chicago during the 
1936 campaign, crowds re- 
sentful of Colonel McCor- 
mick’s Tribune’s pro-Lan- 
don partiality jeered before 
the plant of that newspaper. 
But later the people who 
gave Roosevelt a landslide 
continued to buy both the 
Tribune and the other pro- 
Landon papers in Chicago. 

In many cities, of course, 
the people can exercise no 
choice. In 1930 there were 
913 cities in the U. S. with 
only one daily. 
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It Doesn’t Happen Here 


“The press must be the keyboard on which 
the Government can play.”—Paul J. Goebbels, 
Nazi Minister of Propaganda 


Gendarmes in France stumbled over the bodies 
of two murdered Italian editors in June, 1937. The 
dead men turned out to be the exiled brothers 
Carlo and Nello Roselli, who ran the anti-Fascist 
paper, Giustizia e Liberta. Their readers were main- 
ly other exiles from Mussolini’s government. Carlo 
“had preserved contact with his friends in Italy and 
was able to print information which the Rome 
Government found embarrassing.” Very embarrass- 
ing were the stolen lists of daily instructions to 
the censored press, handed out by the Minister of 
Press and Propaganda, some of which follow: 


January 16: Give no news of the bombardments 
of inhabited centers by the Spanish Nationalists, 
and above all deny that it is done by Italian or Ger- 
man aviators. 

February 9: Do not describe the military situa- 
tion of the Spanish “Reds” as disastrous. Be less 
optimistic. 

February 20: Begin and continue a strong cam- 
paign against Czechoslovakia 

March 5: Suppress entirely news of the arrival at 
Naples of wounded volunteers coming from Spain 
and transported by our hospital ships. 

April 14: Reproduce and amplify the news of the 
Stefani Agency about how desirable it would be 
to burn the contagious quarters of London un- 
worthy of a civilized age. Add that Edward if he 
had continued to reign would have provided for 
Me eke 

May 6: It is absolutely forbidden to publish any 
articles or make any reference whatever to the 
British Government; limit yourselves purely to 
Stefani. 

May 10: Stress any unfortunate incident that may 
happen during the Coronation celebrations. 

Reprinted from The Living Age, July, 1937. 











advertisements, but they are 
scanned by only 20 to 25 per 
cent of the men. Amusement 
ads get attention from 55 per 
cent of the women and only 
25 per cent of the men. Hol- 
lywood columns are read by 
12 per cent of the women and 
by about 5. per cent of the 
men. On the other hand, 
financial columns get only 1 
per cent of the feminine vote 
(what? they’re not inter- 
ested in money?) but they’re 
read by 10 per cent of the 
men. 

About the only things the 
sexes are agreed upon are 
the weather (a little over 40 
per cent for both) the pic- 
ture page (about 90 per cent 
for both) the comics (around 
50 per cent for both) and 
“one or more new stories” 
(better than 90 per cent for 
both). 

The low state of the edi- 
torial is shown by the fact 
that only 30 per cent of the 
men can be bothered with it 
and less than 20 per cent of 
the women read it. Lead edi- 
torials get 20 per cent of the 
men’s attention and 10 per 
cent of the women’s. 

The Sunday comics are 
read by around 80 per cent 
of both sexes. Book reviews, 
on the other hand, attract 
about 8 per cent of both 


sexes. 
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, Reporters Get Together 


Newspapermen Scoop Themselves 
Into Union; Break Old Tradition 


HE breezy, adventurous, 
slightly down-at-heels 
newspaperman of the popu- 
lar magazines and movies is passing 
away. Though he is fading fast, many 
people still cling to the notion that 
the newspaperman is a clever but 
queer creature who cares not a dram 
for those humdrum comforts for 
which ordinary mortals spend their 
drab lives striving. 

The bustling reporter of popular 
fancy is supposed never to shrink 
from the prospect of long hours of 
overtime. In the words of William 
Randolph Hearst, he is “like a soldier 
inwar... willing to go out whenever 
there is a call and willing to work 
all day and all night” if his assign- 
ment requires it, 

Trifling inconveniences of this sort 
are thought to be just a part of the 
“thrill of the game.” To be what 
efficiency experts like to call a clock- 
watcher is to be a traitor to the tra- 
dition; for knocking - off work is 
generally thought to be the only un- 
pleasant task in the newspaperman’s 
glamorous day. 

Above all, this dashing dynamo of 
the story books is a Bohemian; a near 
genius who may someday consent to 
become a rich and successful drama- 
tist but who—in the meantime—has 
no monetary urge beyond borrowing 
a buck till payday. 

This may seem like a Hollywood 
version of a newspaperman, but, 
says Irving Brant, editorial writer 
of the St. Louis Star-Times, “it is 
not far from the picture cherished by 
American newspaper publishers.” It 
is doubtful, of course, if this fabled 
version of the newspaperman ever 
really existed on any very broad 
scale. The idea, nevertheless, has for 
years been widely accepted and be- 
lieved —even by newspapermen, 
themselves. 

But since 1933 the myth of the re- 
porter’s rugged individualism has 
been beating a stubborn but sure re- 
treat. In the last four years news- 
Papermen have been turning to 
unionism as a means of earning more 
money and shortening their working 
day. News writers today have a 
strong union, the American News- 
paper Guild. which now boasts a 
membership of 15,000 (including 
non-editorial departments) in 500 
newspaper offices located in 100 
American cities. 

This union has moved into the 
front ranks of the American labor 
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movement. The Guild’s growth and 
progress is one of the most astonish- 
ing developments in the great re- 
surgence of labor which has been 
visible in this country during the 
last five years. 

There were, to be sure, faint flick- 
ers of union activity among editorial 
workers long before 1933. But always 
before then these small, sputtering 
flames died or were stamped out. As 
far back as the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, the International 
Typographical Union was seeking to 
persuade news writers to follow the 
example of the better paid workers 
in the mechanical departments of 
newspapers.’ 

The few news writers organiza- 
tions which did exist prior to 1933 





1For a detailed account of early efforts to 
unionize editorial workers, see Alfred 
Lee’s The Daily Newspaper in America, 
Macmillan, 1937. 


were, with rare exceptions, ham- 
pered in their dealings with pub- 
lishers by a timid fear of being un- 
dignified. Newsmen could seldom 
bring themselves to the mundane 
task of haggling with their employers 
over wages and hours. Though only 
a comparative handful of them made 
as much money as their mechanical 
co-workers, there was a strong strain 
of “white-collar snobbery” among 
reporters. 

The first lasting sign of a change 
dates from the exciting days when 
the nation was bestirring itself from 
the doldrums of the great depression 
to cheer NRA parades and hail the 
magnetic Roosevelt who was welding 
(it was then hopefully thought) a 
mighty experimental partnership of 
industry and government. Industry 
was to do its share toward restoring 
prosperity and increasing mass pur- 
chasing power by shortening work- 
ing hours and raising wages. The 
temporary NRA code for the news- 
paper industry submitted in August, 
1933, by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association proposed that 
“professional” employees making 
more than $35 a week be exempted 








- Photos, courtesy Newspaper Guild 


A mass picket line which was thrown around the plant of the Brooklyn Dauy Eagie 
during a 14-week strike on that paper. The strike was settled by a compromise. 
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from the provision calling for a 40- 
hour week in newspaper plants. 

Far from being flattered by this 
elevation to the status of a profes- 
sion, newspaper reporters and editors 
felt slighted at thus being deprived 
of the benefits of briefer working 
hours. Newsmen decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

In New York there was a daily 
columnist on the Scripps-Howard 
World-Telegram named Heywood 
Broun (rhymes with soon) who was 
fond of repeating the old wheeze that 
he “used to be a newspaperman him- 
self.” Though he had long since 
graduated from the ranks of un- 
known copy-desk slaves and police- 
beat drudges and become a widely- 
syndicated and well-paid columnist, 
Broun had retained a reputation as a 
valiant friend of the underprivileged. 

An amusing anecdote that occurred 
several years before serves splen- 
didly to illustrate this. A managing 
editor, empowering Broun to hire a 
new writer in the sports department 
warned him that he could offer $50 
a week for the new man’s services. 
If the man could not be obtained for 
$50, Broun was permitted to offer 
$55, but that was to be the absolute 
top. Broun opened the interview with 
the job applicant by saying: “I am 
authorized to offer you $50 a week 
or $55 a week. Which do you prefer?” 

Broun, a man of wit, girth, and 
charm, was as popular with pub- 
lishers—including his own boss, Roy 
Howard—as he was with working 
reporters. So it came as a great shock 
to Publisher Howard to discover that 
Broun was in deadly earnest about 
organizing a union of news writers. 

The author of “It Seems To Me” 
and a small group of others formu- 
lated a list of benefits for newsmen 
which they hoped to have included 
in the permanent NRA newspaper 
code. Among these were a minimum 
wage scale for newsmen with one 
year’s experience beginning at $35 
per week. (A survey conducted at 
the time showed that the prevailing 
average salary after 20 years news- 
paper experience was $38 per week.) 
Another concession sought by Broun 
and his associates was the 5-day, 40- 
hour week. (The editorial work week 
at the time often ran from 48 to 50 
hours, and 60 was not uncommon.’) 
A third concession sought was a 
graded scale of dismissal notices and 
pay. (Reporters, at the time, were 
often “discharged without notice or 
reasonable cause.” * 

In addition to urging publishers to 





2Information Service, published by the De- 
partment of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

sCarl W. Ackerman, dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism of Columbia University, 
in a speech before the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Forum on Current Problems. 


The president and organizer of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, Heywood Broun. 
He is author of the column “It Seems To 
Me” which is printed in most of the 
Scripps-Howard papers in the country. 


grant these benefits Broun and his 
associates set up a permanent Guild 
of New York Newspaper Men and 
Women. By November, 1933, organi- 
zations similar to the New York Guild 
had been formed in several cities. 
The New York Guild then issued a 
call for a national convention, which 
convened in Washington, D. C., 
December 15th, 1933, and organized 
the American Newspaper Guild. 
Heywood Broun became president. 
The conditions which the Guild 
was organized to correct are de- 
scribed by the Guild as follows: 


“For decades they [newspapermen] 
have been looking for new jobs, trying 
to pound out something for the maga- 
zines at home when they were already 
worn out at the office, and kicking 
themselves around for never seeming 
to get anywhere. Actually the main 
reason for their bad situation was their 
hopeless disadvantage with the boss. 
Back of him were money and the jobs; 
beyond were hundreds of other men 
forming an endless stream up to the 
city editor’s desk, ‘looking for a chance.’ 
Without more than half realizing it, 
newspapermen were competing with 
each other fiercely—and the publisher 
got the benefit.” 


The Guild set about changing this 
situation by having “all the news- 
papermen and women in a city join 
together and send a committee of 
their most effective negotiators to 
see each publisher. It is a committee 
not of the publisher’s own employ- 
ees, who might accept his say-so too 
easily, but of men on other staffs, 
who can speak a little more bluntly. 
Representatives of the staff sit in as 
observers. So the newspaper work- 
ers have something like equality of 
bargaining power. It is not complete 
equality but it has enabled the staffs 
to say: ‘Certain minimums are rea- 








sonable for this kind of work; , 
expect you to pay them; when ¢ 
staffs work beyond reasonable how 
they must receive extra pay; oj 
timers must have security agaip 
arbitrary, abrupt dismissals’!” 

Publishers, generally, were hostils 
to the new union. 

Though Editor & Publisher (joy. 
nal of the newspaper publishing jy 
dustry), admitted “no one wit} 
newspaper experience doubts th 
editorial pay is scandalously out of 
line” it charged that the Guild “has 
developed into a radical labor unig) 
with A. F. of L. affiliations . . . ay 
publishers in general are rejecting 
nu.” 

The Guild’s 1935 convention passeq 
a motion calling for a national refer. 
endum to decide whether the organi- 
zation should affiliate with th 
American Federation of Labor. Be. 
cause the referendum vote fell jus 
short of the two-thirds needed fp 
affiliation, the move to join the 
A. F. of L was defeated—for a time 
Nevertheless, it was noteworthy tha 
a majority—though not «a larg 
enough majority — of organize 
newspapermen favored joining th 
ranks of labor. 

The same convention passed 
resolution endorsing the principle o 
vertical or industrial unionism. He 
the infant newspaper union was al- 
ready taking a step beyond the ven- 
erable A. F. of L., whose leaders, 
headed by William Green, were even 
then engaged in trying to stamp oul 
the first flames of what was later to 
become the great CIO revolt. 

To the Guild members, support of 
industrial unionism seemed a simple 
case of learning the lessons of his- 
tory. The bitter experiences of the 
longer organized mechanical depart- 
ments in conducting strikes against 
newspapers had shown the weakness 
of any strike which failed to stop 
completely a paper’s publication. If, 
for instance, the printers went out 
and the pressmen didn’t, the task of 
halting the publication of a news- 
paper was harder, and in such cases 
strikes were as often lost as won. lt 
was with a view to eventual con- 
certed action by stereotypers, en- 
gravers, printers, pressmen, and re 
porters, in any dispute that involved 
any one of these classes of workers, 
that the Guild favored industrial 
unionism. 

There were, of course, huge obsta- 
cles in the way of any such united 
and widespread strike action. Com 
tracts between publishers and the 
various unions in the mechanical de 
partments usually contained claus 
prohibiting “sympathy” strikes, ie, 
strikes in which the union was nt 
directly concerned in the dispute. 99 
a strike that could call out all of the 
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workers in all the different depart- 
~ments of a newspaper plant was con- 


sidered out of the question. 

But that was in 1935. A year later 
the American Newspaper Guild had 
come into the A. F. of L. And in August, 
1936, a strike started against William 
Randolph Hearst’s Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, which was to prove that 
printers could be  revailed upon to 
halt work over a dispute in which they 
were not directly concerned. 

The Post-Intelligencer strike was a 
strike by the editorial workers—the 
Guild. Whether the printers actually 
“cooperated” or not is still a debated 
point. Being under contract, the print- 
ers, themselves, could not admit that. 
But they did refuse to enter the plant 
and set type. The reason they gave 
was that their contract called for a 
“healthful place of work” and that, 
under the circumstances, (the circum- 
stances apparently being the mass 
picket line in front of the paper’s build- 
ing) the Post-Intelligencer plant 
wasn’t healthful. Another (or perhaps 
the same) explanation is that offered 
by Editor & Publisher: “.. . the print- 
ers were physically prevented from 
entering the Post-Intelligencer plant 
by a picket line composed of long- 
shoremen, loggers, teamsters, radical 
political sympathizers who _ joined 
forces with the 26 striking Post-In- 
telligencer editorial men.” Whatever 
the reason, the printers stayed out and 
the paper was obliged to suspend pub- 
lication entirely. 

The strike grew out of the discharge 
of two veteran editorial employees of 
the Post-Intelligencer. The Guild in- 
sisted they had been fired for union 
activity and the paper maintained just 
as stoutly that one had been dismissed 
for “inefficient and wasteful methods” 
and the other “for gross insubordina- 
tion.” 

The forced suspension of the Post- 
Intelligencer’s publication lasted 108 
days. The end came when the associ- 
ate publisher signed an agreement with 
the Guild returning to work all strik- 
ing employees, except the two over 
whom the strike had been called. The 
decision as to their reinstatement was 
left by the agreement in the hands of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The paper also agreed to pay editorial 
beginners at least $25 a week and men 
of three years experience a minimum 
of $40. 

The Guild’s convention in St. Louis 
in the summer of 1937 voted to affiliate 
with the CIO and expand the union’s 
membership base in keeping with the 
purpose of industrial unionism, to in- 
clude such employees of the business 
departments of newspapers, as adver- 
tising salesman, circulation solicitors, 
bookkeepers, clerks and stenograph- 
ers. The convention also passed sev- 
eral resolutions which soon stirred up 
a storm of dissension within the mem- 
bership and threatened the Guild with 
its first serious split. Among these res- 
olutions were: 


A statement condemning the Fascists in 
the Spanish Civil War as the outstanding 
enemy of trade unions everywhere; a 
Statement in support of President Roose- 
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velt’s proposal for adding new justices to 
the Supreme Court; the adoption of a min- 
imum bargaining program (concessions to 
be obtained from publishers) which listed 
a Guild shop as an essential part of any 
agreement; and a declaration that labor 
organizations should use independent po- 
litical action as well as economic action to 
advance the interests of industria) work- 
ers and farmers, i.e., the Guild was placed 
on record as favoring the formulation of 
a farmer-labor party. 


The Guild shop demand raised an 
alarmed roar from publishers. This, 
they said, was nothing short of a de- 
mand for a closed shop. It would mean 
that newspaper publishers wouid be 
deprived of the freedom to hire whom 
they pleased. If they consented to this, 
they would be able to employ only 
Guild members. 

The Guild argued that this was a 
willful misrepresentation of what it 
was actually asking. The Guild Shop, 
they said, would not restrict the hiring 
privileges of publishers, but would 
simply provide, once a collective con- 
tract was entered into, that all em- 
ployees of the business and editorial 
departments become Guild members 
within 30 days after being hired. The 
Guild considered the Guild shop neces- 
sary as a protection against firings 
which might sap the strength of the 
union. 

But the publishers remained uncon- 
vinced and passed this resolution: 


“That as editors and publishers ... we 
declare our unalterable opposition to the 
closed Guild shop or any other form of 
closed shop for those who prepare and edit 
news copy and pictures for newspapers, 
and we hereby express our determination 
—— into any agreement upon such 

asis. 


The argument is also advanced 
against the Guild shop that it would 
compel publishers to discharge com- 
petent employees if they fell behind 
in paying their union dues, thus forc- 
ing publisher-employers to assume 
the role, whether they wish to or not, 
of a collectors’ club held over the head 
of employees. 

But the opposition to the program 
outlined by the Guild’s St. Louis Con- 
vention was not confined to the pub- 
lishers. Several hundred Guildsmen 
themselves, felt that the convention 
delegates had gone a bit too far “left.” 
So the Columbus, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Guilds called for a national 
referendum of the entire membership 
to decide whether several of the ques- 
tions approved by the convention 
should not be rescinded. 

Opponents of the Guild welcomed 
this development gleefully. It looked 
as though the Guild was divided 
against itself. William Green ordered 
all central labor bodies and State La- 
bor Federations to expel local chap- 
ters of the Guild and announced that 
the A.F. of L. would organize dual or 
rival news writers’ unions. He de- 
nounced Heywood broun as a “com- 
munist stooge” and ridiculed him for 
“opening Guild membership” to every- 
one in newspaper plants from news- 
boys and charwomen to classified ad 
takers.” Broun replied that the Guild 
didn’t share Mr. Green’s contempt for 
charwomen. 






The vote of the referendum upheld 
the Guild convention on all points, ex- 
cept the resolution condemning Fas- 
cism in Spain. This was defeated by 
183 votes out of the 5,001 cast. 

This meant that the Guild was in 
the CIO to stay and that. publishers 
would henceforth be confronted with 
the Guild shop demand whenever en- 
tering into negotiations with their edi- 
torial and business department em- 
ployees. It meant, also, the publishers 
charged, that since newspapermen 
within the Guild were committed to 
independent political action in behalf 
of labor, America’s traditional and 
cherished freedom of the press was 
menaced. The publishers complained 
that not only was their right to hire 
being challenged by the Guild shop 
but that there was grave danger of 
news being colored to favor labor gen- 
erally and the CIO particularly. (See 
Democracy and the Press, page 25-S.) 
(Editor’s Note:—The Newspaper Guild, 
rather than the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the Photo-Engravers 
Union, Pressmen’s Union or any of the 
other unions in the mechanical depart- 
ments of newspapers, has been singled 
out for discussion in this issue simply be- 
cause, as the newest in the field, the 
Guild seemed to offer the most interest- 
ing “copy.” The editors felt that this was 
especially true in view of the widespread 
interest on the part of high school stu- 
dents in the editorial phases of news- 
paper work.) 








Schools of Journalism 


ANY American universities 

have separate schools or de- 
partments of journalism. The follow- 
ing are some of the better known 
ones: 

Columbia University (New York), 
Carl W. Ackerman, Dean. 

University of Illinois (Urbana), 
Lawrence W. Murphy, Director. 

State University of Iowa (Iowa 
City), Frank L. Mott, Director. 

University of Michigan (Ann Ar- 
bor), John L. Brumm, Professor. 

University of Missouri (Colum- 
bia), F. L. Martin, Professor. 

New York University (New 
York), Henry B. Rathbone, Profes- 
sor. 

Northwestern University (Chi- 
cago and Evanston), Medill School 
of Journalism, Kenneth E. Olsen, 
Director. 

University of Notre Dame (Notre 
Dame, Ind.), John M. Cooney, Head 
of Department. 

Ohio State University (Colum- 
bus), James E. Pollard, Acting Di- 
rector. 

University of Oklahoma (Nor- 
man), H. H. Herbert, Director. 

University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles), Roy L. French, Di- 
rector. 

University of Washington (Seat- 
tle), Vernon McKenzie, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin (Madi- 
son), G. M. Hyde, Director. 
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Behind the Front Page 


(Concluded from page 11) 


obtained under difficulties amount- 
ing to actual peril. Their “stories” 
arrive in the form of photographic 
plates. It’s a seven-minute job to de- 
velop a picture print in the fast-work- 
ing dark room. And so pictures ranging 
from the latest pose of the newest Hol- 
lywood favorite to the mangled rem- 
nants of the automobile that was 
struck by a train early in the morning 
soon clutter up the picture editor’s 
desk. He buckles down to writing snap- 
py photo captions (explanatory text 
accompanying pictures). 


The Editorial Page 


In a remote part of the same floor 
another conference is proceeding in 
an atmosphere of orderly but keen de- 
liberation. The daily editorial confer- 
ence has come to order. The men who 
prepare the editorials, newspaper men 
of long and wide experience, not only 
as reporters, but as experts on political 
science and economics, have assembled 
with the editor, publisher, and associ- 
ate editor, to discuss the vital question 
of what views on public questions the 
newspaper shall advocate. Soon the 
topics and opinions of the next day’s 
editorials are agreed upon and each 
editorial writer retires to his desk 
with a definite task—an assignment 
which may require hours of additional 
research before he so much as taps a 
typewriter key. 

Now the telegraph editor and make- 
up editor are holding a hurried confab 
on the arrangement of stories for the 
important Market Edition which has 
its deadline shortly after noon. Their 
plans for this next edition are virtually 
complete. Virtually—but just then, a 
few slim moments short of midday— 
something happens. Over the tele- 
phone wire from police headquarters 
drones a “tip” on a robbery and fatal 
shooting in a loop office building. 
Eagerly a rewrite man jots down the 
few known facts. Unflurried, the city 
editor summons a reporter. 


.. “Light out for the Megalosaurus 
building,” says the city editor. ‘““Report 
of a gun murder on the sixteenth floor.”’ 

The reporter shoves a wad of note 
paper into his pocket, checks to be sure 
he has his police card, and starts to- 
ward the elevator with a photographer. 


“Making-Up” the Paper 

One floor below, in the composing 
room, editors under glistening over- 
head lights, lean over type forms 
whose brass-ruled columns are being 
filled with leaden stories from carriers 
called “galleys.” There’s a festival 
fluttering of long white proof sheets. 
Now it’s time for trigger-quick deci- 
sions on the choice of news for promi- 
nent display. Carefully made schedules 
are shattered by the developments of 
the last five minutes. 

Along comes a brief type-set bulletin 
about the office building shooting. The 
front page is about to be wheeled to 
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the stereotyper’s steam table. “Hold 
everything!” barks the makeup chief. 
Here’s a new “Must” story as hot as the 
line-o’-type lead of which it’s now 
composed. And it is squeezed into the 
front page. Somehow, by that weird 
gift of accomplishing the impossible 
possessed by makeup editors and their 
printer allies, room is found for the 
bulletin, although the page is already 
jammed tight. 

A matter of minutes more and the 
Market Edition has gone to press. But 


what has been won is a mere skirmish, 
in the daily news battle. Now the staff 


prepares for the Final Markets edition 
and its replates with still newer news, 
fresher tidings from all fronts of ac- 
tion, until another crescendo of 
achievement is reached in the “putting 
to bed” of the Final Edition, whose 
deadline comes at 3 o’clock sharp. In 
this edition readers find, among other 
things, a complete, detailed, and accu- 
rate story of the office building murder 
which was covered by a mere bulletin 
earlier in the day. 


The Sports Department 


But this Fina] Edition is final only in 
name. The Sports Department is only 
now working up to its busiest peak. 
Last minute coverage of ball games is 
accelerated by the presence of a tele- 
graph operator with receiving set in 
the composing room. Over a wire 
“jumped” from the telegraph room he 
typewrites the occurrences of the late 
innings, and play-by-play the story is 
rushed into type and into the waiting 
forms. At the same time a printer 
keeps the box scores up to date by set- 
ting the incoming scores by hand. “Re- 
plates” of the front page assure fast, 
progressive coverage of the baseball 
game right up to the last out. Two min- 
utes after the game the box score is on 
its way to the presses. 

And now for a closing scene: The 
“Dog Watch” of the local room copy 
readers and reporters on this typical 
day in one newspaper’s life. As we see 
them they are carelessly grouped 
about a central desk a few moments 
after 6 p.m. (That canine nickname for 
the late guard has been applied around 
newspaper plants since Horace Gree- 
ley’s office watchdog was a pup.) Most 
of the men who now sit sprawling and 
puffiing pipes and cigarettes, are still 
on duty. But a few are not. 

A copy reader yawns and remarks 
that it’s been just another day—not 
even a particularly hectic one. A re- 
porter buries his nose a little more 
deeply into a copy of Flaubert. There’s 
a buzz on the telephone board. 


“Say, Bill,” calls the assistant city 
editor, after he hangs up. “There’s 
been a shooting over in Clark street— 
in a hand book joint. Hop over there, 
will you? If you phone us pronto, we 
can still make the Red Streak Edition.” 

Verily, a newspaper’s work is never 
done. 





Reprinted by special permission of 
the Chicago Daily News. 
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Pioneers of the Pregg 
(Concluded from page 3) 


British Parliament and thus 
kindle the flames of the Ameer 
Revolution. 

Another important early weekly 
was the Pennsylvania Gazette, which 
Benjamin Franklin was editing in 1799 
at the age of 23. When the Saturday 
Evening Post was founded in 1821, it 
was issued at first from Franklin’s old 
Market Street print shop. 

Weekly newspapers multiplied Trap- 
idly throughout the colonies in the 
pre - Revolutionary period. But the 
thin scraps of “news” they printed 
were usually several weeks or even 
months old. This was unavoidable. It 
was a hard job to get out a newspaper 
then. The pioneer editors had no such 
powerful news-gathering arms as rail- 
roads, radios, automobiles, steamships, 
airplanes, telephones, and telegraph. 
Newspaper publishing was usually the 
enterprise of single individuals. The 
editor was often his own reporter, 
business manager, and printer. Indeed, 
his newspaper was often started as a 
mere by-product of his job printing 
business. 

Colonial printers discovered that 
there was a source of advertising rev- 
enue to be obtained from the “Pub- 
lick Announcements”—notices of mer- 
chants’ wares for sale and listings of 
the arrivals and departures of stages 
and sailing ships. A circulation of 
even a few hundred copies a week 
often provided a safe margin of profit. 
Larger numbers of readers were some- 
times not even wanted, because of the 
burden bigger circulations placed on 
the slow hand presses, which could 
run off only 125 papers (printed on 
both sides) in an hour. 

The prayer of the colonial newspa- 
per printer was not for mass circula- 
tion, but for a sélect clique of readers 
who would be prompt in paying for 
their subscriptions. A large part of the 
cramped printing space of colonial pa- 
pers was absorbed in scolding tardy 
subscribers for not paying their bills. 

There was still another important 
reason why the newspapers of those 
days would seem almost barren of 
news to modern readers. The press 
both in England and the colonies was 
only just beginning to squirm free of 
the shackles of censorship, and con- 
trol imposed by Governmental author- 
ity. The idea of widespread diffusion 
of learning and information through 
print was still looked upon with dis- 
trust by those in high places. 

We have already mentioned how 
copies of Publick Occurrences was 
confiscated in Boston. And 19 years be- 
fore that the colonial governor of 
Virginia had remarked: 


“I thank God we have not free 
schools or printing; and I hope we shall 
not have these hundred years. FO 
learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world; and 
printing has divulged them and libels 
against the government. God keep us 
from both.” 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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CREW of news camera 
men went to Lake- 
hurst, N. J., on the 

afternoon of May 6, 1937, to 
“shoot” what they expected 
would be a routine and un- 
eventful landing of the air- 
ship Hindenburg. They 
watched the huge silver tube 
nose toward the mooring 
mast and snapped a few pic- 
tures. Suddenly flames burst 
from the nose of the ship. 
Quickly the camera men 
snapped spectacular pictures 
of the flaming airship. They 
worked at frantic speed to 
get as many “shots” as pos- 
sible of one of the biggest 
news stories of the year. 

Before the badly burned 
passengers had been treated 
in crowded hospitals, pic- 
tures of the crash were being 
whisked all over the country 
by wirephoto. Newspapers 
as far west as Chicago and 
beyond had editions with 
front page pictures of the 
disaster on the street within 
an hour after the accident. 
Days later, when officials of 
the German airline and the 
American government investigated 
the disaster, the news and motion 
pictures offered the best evidence of 
what had happened. 

The Hindenburg crash was not the 
frst big news event which was 
caught by alert camera men covering 
routine assignments. The assassina- 
tion of King Alexander of Jugo- 
Slavia in 1934, the attempted assas- 
sination of ex-King Edward VIII of 
England in 1936, the sinking of the 
U.S. gunboat Panay in the Yangtze 
River in 1937—these and many other 
events of national and world import 
have been recorded by the camera 
eyes of the newspapers. Sometimes 
the coverage has been so prompt that 
wirephotos have reached a distant 
city before the story broke over the 
teletype wires. 

A scoop is as important to a news 
camera man as to a reporter. Next 
best to a scoop is a beat, which means 
that the photographer’s paper gets a 
picture of an event before any of its 
rivals. 








One of the favorite assignments of 
a news camera man is a big fire in 
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By Joan Coyne 


the winter. The photographer makes 
a typical sequence of pictures for the 
editor to select from: a rescue, a vic- 
tim being carried out of the build- 
ing, a victim being put into an ambu- 
lance, firemen eating and drinking 
refreshments, a falling wall, a fire 
tower in action, hoselines and appa- 
ratus cluttering the street, a police 
squad holding back the crowd, ice 
gathering on the building, the gutted 
structure after the fire. 

A camera man with a sense of 
drama may also get some special pic- 
tures, such as a dog being carried 
down a ladder, a trapped resident at 
a window. On the day following the 
fire, the cameraman will try to get 
some second-day shots showing vic- 
tims’ bodies being carried out of the 
ruins, relatives searching for pos- 
sessions, etc. In taking all the pic- 
tures, the camera man must use his 
own judgment. He is in a sense 
more of a free lance than a reporter. 

A good press photographer is al- 
ways looking for good chance shots. 
The men who regularly cover sports 
events must be especially alert for 


Ewing Galloway 
This picture shows a newspaper photographer with camera 
and flash-gun aimed right at you. See the “press” card 
in his hat? That lets him through police lines at fires. 






Five Million for Pictures 


Camera Eyes of Newspapers Are 
Top-Ranking Circulation Baiters 


pictures of accidents, such 
as a speed boat overturning 
in a race or an automobile 
crash on a race track. Other 
chance shots are valuable to 
the paper for feature stories. 
Good feature pictures usu- 
ally tell most of the story 
themselves. They usually of- 
fer human interest and nov- 
elty. Animal pictures in par- 
ticular have an unfailing 
appeal. One very successful 
feature picture showed a po- 
liceman holding back traffic 
to let a mother cat carry her 
kitten across the street in 
her mouth. 

Besides having a good 
news sense, a camera man 
has to be a good technician 
and he must have good 
equipment. Press photogra- 
phers use a Graphic for 90 
per cent of their work, in- 
cluding all flash shots. 
Whenever possible they use 
a flash bulb in order to be 
sure to get the picture. This 
is true, whether the picture 
to be obtained is inside or 
outside. The Graflex is used 
for composition shots such 
as baseball scenes or to make pic- 
tures of really striking beauty. The 
Leica and Contax are used for pic- 
tures in courtrooms and other places 
where flash bulbs are prohibited. 

Rapid focussing of the camera is 
absolutely necessary, for the camera 
man often has to change the focus in- 
stantly. Moreover, the focus must al- 
ways be right else the picture comes 
out blurred and useless for photo- 
engraving. To make a good half-tone 
engraving (black and white news- 
paper photograph) the print must be 
sharp, grading from black to white 
and showing good contrast between 
the various grays. Both in the high- 
light and the shadows detail must 
show up clearly. In order to get such 
photographs, the camera man must 
have one or more excellent lenses. 
Since he must take his pictures at 
any time of the day or night or in any 
kind of indoor light, he also has a 
photoflash lamp with flashlight bulbs 
to supply him with the artificial light 
he needs. 

One of the latest developments 
news cameramen are using is the 
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telephoto lens which will get action 
as far as 100 to 150 feet away from 
the camera. The lens brings the ac- 
tion into such close range that the 
picture looks as though it were a 
close-up. Infra-red plates will even 
photograph well at distances of sev- 
eral miles as well as in complete 
darkness. This kind of plate is so 
new, however, that its possibilities 
are still not very well known. 

When a news photographer has 
finished an assignment, he rushes his 
pictures to the newspaper to be de- 
veloped and engraved. In the photo- 
engraving department the print is 
re-photographed on a glass plate 
which has many fine lines engraved 
on it diagonally—about 60 to 100 
lines to an inch for newspaper pho- 
tographs. These lines criss-cross to 
form a mesh or screen. In re-photo- 
graphing the print the light in the 
camera passes through the screen 
and breaks up the picture into very 
fine dots. A negative is then made 
from the plate and this is fixed to a 
zinc plate, and after several proc- 
esses, the picture on the plate is 
transferred to the zinc and etched on 
it in the same tiny dots as the plate 
itself. After the plate is cleaned and 
retouched, it is ready for the printer. 

The first newspaper photographs 
were made with a coarse screen of 
about 55 lines to the inch. This pro- 
duced photographs which showed 
small but quite visible dots. Today 
many newspapers use screens up to 
100 lines to the inch for their daily 
papers. Half-tones made with such 
fine screens come out very clear and 
detailed. 

Newspaper photography is still 
fairly new. It goes back to about 
1880. By the time of the Spanish- 
American war in 1898, photographs 
were becoming an important part of 
news. People were then singing a 
popular song called “Up Came John- 
ny with His Camera,” for photo- 
graphs were coming from Cuba as 
news. 

Within a few years the making, 
gathering and distributing of news 
pictures became a huge business. 
Large papers hired their own staffs 
of photographers both in American 
cities and abroad. Some of the chains 
began selling pictures to other pa- 
pers and to magazines. The Hearst 
chain organized International News 
Pictures, the Scripps-Howard chain 
started Acme pictures; the New 
York Times sold Wide World Pho- 
tos. Some individual photographers 
went into the business of supplying 
photographs. The oldest and best 
known of these are Underwood and 
Underwood and Brown Brothers. 

In the early days, the only ways to 
get pictures quickly to the papers 
was by special delivery mail, or by a 
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special messenger on a train. The 
special messenger was usually a 
Pullman porter or a brakeman. The 
photographer took his prints to the 
train and paid the porter or brake- 
man a regular fee for the service. 
Then he sent a wire to his customer 
or paper which read: “Brakeman ar- 
riving train forty-four has pix. Pay 
nothing.” The last two words meant 
that the photographer had already 
given a fee of about two dollars. 

Today photographers still use the 
trains for short hauls. But if a picture 
has to go a long distance, it may 
travel by airplane. If the story is a 
big one involving a number of impor- 
tant pictures, the paper may even 
charter a plane to carry them. The 
Associated Press, however, sends 
many of its photographs by wire- 
photo. 

Wirephoto is a comparatively new 
invention for transmitting pictures 
either over wires or by radio. A print 
of the picture is first wrapped tightly 
around a cylinder in the sending ma- 





Times-Wide World, and Acme—aly 
have systems for sending Pictures by 
wire. A big news event can now be 
shown photographically in the Pages 
of newspapers in Denver, Clevelang 
and Minneapolis less than an hoy 
after the picture was taken. 
However, the wires and the ma. 
chinery needed for sending wirephpo. 
tos are very expensive. Editor ¢ 
Publisher estimates that American 
dailies spend almost $5,000,000 3 
year for picture news. Nearly 1,00) 
American and Canadian papers haye 
their own photographic and photo. 
engraving departments. The “big 
four” picture services also send ty 
their customers about 14,400 prints, 
day. When a big story, like King Kd. 
ward’s abdication, breaks, each ser. 
vice sends out a thousand or more 
extra prints on that one topic alone. 
Among the individual newspapers, 
the large-scale takers and users of 
photographs are the tabloids. The 
New York Daily News, the largest of 
the tabloids, employs 30 camera men 









Acme 


When the German dirigible Hindenburg blew up in May, 1937, cameramen and re 
porters were on hand. In most cases, they do not arrive until after a thing happens. 


chine in the AP office. As the cylin- 
der slowly revolves, a photo-electric 
cell “scans” in turn the thousands of 
tiny squares into which the picture is 
divided. Each square passes in turn 
in front of the cell which changes 
light and shadow into electric im- 
pulses which move instantly over the 
wires to a distant wirephoto receiver. 
By means of another photo-electric 
cell the impulses move a stylus which 
reproduces the photograph exactly. 
Wirephotos are now so good that it is 
hard to tell at a glance which was 
the original and which the copy that 
came over wires. 

Today AP’s wirephoto serves 63 
newspapers all over the United 
States. The other major picture ser- 
vices—International News Pictures, 


steadily. They take an average of 275 
pictures a day. From these about 200 
are selected to appear in print. About 
150 are actually engraved daily. 
Newspaper photography is con- 
stantly improving. Some papers, like 
the Daily News, are branching out 
into very good three-color photo 
graphs for the Sunday rotogravure 
section. Other camera specialties 
used mainly as novelties, are photo- 
montages made by cutting out and 
pasting together parts of photo 
graphs on a background and then 
photographing the whole. : 
The news camera men regard theif 
work in the spirit of the photogra 
pher, Edward M. Jackson. He said, 
“If a man is on fire, Pll photograph 
him before I throw water on him. 
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The Comma-Hound 


(Concluded from page 12) 


room, for me, has twice the class of 
the news-room. The beat of the lino- 
types alone, the queer rushing sound, 
like showers of warm rain, gives one 
a feeling of scope, of—er, I don’t know 
what. And everything, except maybe 
at the stone, is so orderly, so heavy 
with tradition. You feel the unity of 
that gang of workers, their craft- 
pride; you get a sense of rules upon 
rules. And you divine how men have 
become cogs in this mass of machinery, 
how they turn, turn, until they wear 
out. Especially the comma-hounds.” 

We politely endured this digression. 
Someone remarked, “I don’t suppose 
the Old Man was thinking about that 
as he bore down on Big Jim.” 

Josslyn was certain he was not. The 
Man was out to demolish something. 
He tramped down the aisle between 
the linotypes, uttering not a word. 

Arrived at the stone with his ac- 
eusing copy of the paper still clasped 
in both hands, he found Big Jim in the 
center of a circle of printers, some 
grinning, others scratching their heads 
with ink-black fingers. An old fellow 
with a leather apron and a stained 
beard was doing a lot of explaining to 
the foreman. He was the man who set 
up the head. 

“I just picked out o’ the wrong box,” 
he was saying. “Might ‘a’ happened to 
anybody. I just picked out o’ the 
wrong box... .” 

The Old Man burst into this leisure- 
ly postmortem like Death itself visit- 
ing a coroner’s inquest. 

“Mr. Muldoon,” he said, in the high, 
arrogant way he kept for such en- 
counters, “I suppose you have seen 
this—this pleasing example of typog- 
raphy. I only wonder your men did 
not set it in ninety-six point, although 
ordered in thirty-six.” 

“T’ve seen it; yes, Mr. Thain,” replied 
Big Jim. He was a head taller than 
the Old Man, and a heap more com- 
bative. 

“Well, what would you suggest do- 
ing about it?” 

“I would suggest that you leave that 
to me,” answered Jim, folding his 
great, muscle-ridged arms. 

The Old Man swung his gaze about, 
as though to overawe the entire mem- 
bership of the typographical union, if 
possible—also to see whether the edi- 
tors present were listening. 

“The trouble with this place,” he de- 
claimed, “is that there’s no penalty— 
no penalty. Mistakes like this will go 
on in this composing room indefinitely. 
No one will be fired.” 

The printers, safe though they were 
under the shadow of Big Jim, shrahk 
before the Old Man’s spectacles. The 
foreman, however, only remarked: 
“What you’d better be doin’ is to see 
if your editor wrote the head so my 
man could read it.” 

Approving murmurs 
printers. 

“Send for the copy,” blurted the Old 
Man. “Have you got the copy?” 

Then he had another thought. 


from the 
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“Who read proof on this? Must have 
been one of that new crew you hired. 
They’ve been letting things go by for 
weeks.” 

Big Jim grinned. 

“One of the new crew, eh? Look 
here, Mr. Thain, Pil let you have a 
look at the proofreader who O.K.’d 
this head. He’s no chicken. It was old 
Johnny Donahue, and no other.” 


This name, which may have meant 
something to Big Jim, carried no idea 
at all to the visiting editors, Josslyn 
said. It was odd, too. They thought 
they knew everybody in the compos- 
ing room. Yet Jim’s words described 
someone who had worked for years in 
the comma-hounds’ kennel, and never 
had shown his face to an editor; never 
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had walked in at a busy time and ar- 
gued about the meaning of a word like 
“transpired” or “penetrated”; never 
had come up to the stone and said, 
“Look here, I suppose you’ll say this 
is all right, but I can’t make sense of 
it”; never—and this was strangest of 
all—never had requested free tickets 
to the poultry show or the six-day bi- 
cycle race. Who was this man? Why, 
Johnny Donahue! 


“Send for Donahue,” ordered Big 
Jim. A galley boy went scurrying. 

There was a pause in the interchange 
of courtesies. The audience at the clinic 
hung about talking in whispers. Our 
Old Man, upon whose forehead 
gleamed drops of perspiration, stood 
and scowled at the words, “Blodgett 
Is Thief.” The great swish of the ma- 
chines went on in waves. The tall clock 
grimaced down over the room. 


And suddenly it was found, Josslyn 
dramatically declared, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson was among them. How he had 
arrived so silently no one knew. He 
had come without warning; he had 
not been sent for. In fact, this mani- 
festation was without precedent. 

Josslyn remembers that the owner 
wore an elegant black morning-coat, 
and carried eye-glasses pinned to his 
silken lapel. His grey moustache was 
neatly trimmed. He might have been 
on his way to an audience at the White 
House. 





IV 

The news of the owner’s arrival in 
person traveled electrically up and 
down the ranks of machines. Heads 
appeared here and there, popping up 
in unexpected places. It was a lull in 
the morning’s work, anyhow; the lull 
became a recess. By twos and threes 
printers stole up to the edge of our 
group, until the assemblage suggested 
a union chapel meeting. A knot of gal- 
ley boys jostled and winked at a dis- 
tance. Everything hung fire, awaiting 
Mr. Jefferson’s words. 

That he was very angry nobody 
needed to be told. 

But though angry, and hurt, and 
perhaps a bit rattled, the owner showed 
his employes the quality of his self- 
control. He was more deliberate than 
the Old Man; he was calmer than Big 
Jim. Evidently during the few min- 
utes since he had seen that appalling 
head he had felt, digested, and lived 
down the emotions that still racked 
his responsible editors. The only evi- 
dence of unusual disturbance was the 
fact that he had invaded the compos- 
ing room, instead of sending for some- 
body. He had to know at once, hear 
with his own ears, the reason why his 
friend Blodgett had been set down a 
36-point thief. 

“Now, just who did this?” he in- 
quired in gentlemanly tones. His level 
gaze was fixed at a point midway be- 
tween the Old Man and Jim. 

As for those gentlemanly tones, not 
an editor or printer doubted that they 
veiled the intention of scalping some- 
body; or maybe everybody. “After a 
bull like that, what would you ex- 
pect?” Josslyn asked us. 

Well, just who did this? was what 
Mr. Jefferson wanted to know. The 
elderly printer who set up the head 
was seen to swallow hard. However, 
while the owner’s question still hung 
unanswered there was a slight com- 
motion at the edge of the crowd, and 
up strolled the ancient comma-hound, 
the mysterious Mr. Donahue, who had 
put a damning “O.K.” upon that 
“Blodgett Is Thief.” 

“We knew him at once,” Josslyn 
said. “I’m sure none of us had seen him 
before, but his type was unmistakable. 
sparse white hair, tired eyes, narrow, 
stoop shoulders—all the rest of it. He 
was a little fellow with a queer hob- 
ble, and yet a remnant of dignity. As 
he came forward, he didn’t seem the 
least bit impressed, or alarmed, or re- 
morseful. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
and kept his hands in his pockets; 
didn’t even take ’em out when he faced 
the owner.” 

It must have been worth seeing, that 
encounter. Josslyn had by this time 
almost forgotten the nature of the 
“bull,” he was so interested in the con- 
trast between erect, dapper, fully com- 
petent Mr. Jefferson and the poor little 
spindleshanks with his blinking eyes 
and his underfed look; the contrast be- 
tween authority and humility; the 
eternal and dreadful contrast between 
success and failure. If they had 
searched all the business offices and 
second-hand stores and old people’s 
homes in town to find somebody to 
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enact the part of Failure in this moral- 
ity play they couldn’t have discovered 
a better actor than old Johnny Don- 
ahue. The only thing was, he wasn’t at 
all aware of it. He seemed only mildly 
interested in the show. Apparently he 
wanted to get the interruption in his 
work over with, and go back to his 
coop. 

When Mr. Jefferson put up his eye- 
glass and studied the human wisp that 
had been brought before him, he ap- 
peared a little nonplussed. He glanced 
around at Big Jim, who said: “This is 
the man, sir, who read the proof of 
that head. He let the blunder go by; 
he put his initials on the proof, mean- 
ing ‘O.K.’ Then, you see, in the rush 
at the stone—” 

Mr. Jefferson waggled his head im- 
patiently, and Jim stopped. 

“So you are the proofreader,” said 
the owner. Donahue looked at him 
stolidly, with his pink-rimmed blue 
eyes. 

“There’s eight of us in there alto- 
gether,” he began. But Big Jim spoke 
up: “Mr. Jefferson wants to know how 
you come to let that bull go by. Wake 
up now, Johnny, and let’s have the an- 
swer.” 

Donahue stood there with his hands 
in his pockets, apparently thinking 
hard. Evidently the problem interest- 
ed him. A nice professional problem, 
really. 

“When I was editor of a paper,” he 
at last replied, in his thin quaver, 
“T used to ask the boys that. I dunno’s 
I ever got the right answer. I dunno’s 
that there is any answer.” 

“You were editor of a paper?” The 
owner’s tone was inscrutable. 

“Yes, sir; the Cherryville Democrat. 
But of course that doesn’t mean I 
would be competent to edit—well, this 
paper, for instance. Mine was only a 
little paper; and all that was 30 years 
ago.” 

“Where have you worked since?” 

“Here.” 

“For thirty years?” The owner put 
up his eyeglass again. “As proofreader 
throughout?” 

~zes, air.” 

There was a pause. The spectators 
had begun to lose their shocked ap- 
pearance. The Old Man seemed to be 
breathing more freely. And yet—could 
Mr. Jefferson let this thing pass with- 
out at least “docking” somebody? 

He cleared his throat, took out a 
large monogrammed handkerchief and 
touched his moustached lips with it. 

“Thirty years ago,” he said (and he 
seemed to have quite forgotten the 
crowd about him), “my father was 
publisher of this paper.” 

“I know it,” grinned old Johnny. 
“He hired me.” 

The owner actually smiled. 

“Yes, he used to hire and—er—fire 
the hands himself. But—ahem—we are 
getting away from the point of all this. 
. . . Of course, you understand, Mr. 
Donahue, that this is a very serious 
thing to have happen to the Press. We 
shall be a laughing-stock for days, if 
no worse. That is aside from the fact 
that Mr. Blodgett will feel very much 
injured; an estimable man, Mr. Blod- 
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gett. Now do you think, Mr. Donahue, 
that I can let the matter pass?” 

“No, sir,” was old Johnny’s reply. “I 
suppose I’m canned.” 

“I was going to suggest .. .” began 
Big Jim, but Mr. Jefferson again held 
up his hand. 

“Tam not yet clear,” he said to the 
proofreader, “how you could overlook 
the error; how you could fail to see 
that large black T; why you didn’t 
change it.” 

Donahue scratched his head. 


“I began trying to remember ever" 


since I saw the Market Edition. Now, 
0’ course, I did see that T; it’s no use 
sayin’ I didn’t see it. I ain’t blind.” He 
glanced whimsically around the circle 
of listeners. “I guess I must ’a’ thought 


- the editor meant to write it that way. 


I guess I must ’a’ thought ‘Maybe this 
Blodgett is a thief’ and I must ’a’ 
thought ‘I suppose they’re willing to 
chance a libel suit.’ But, good Lord, 
man, what’s the use bothering about 
what I thought? It’s all got pretty dim 
to me, what editors do things for. I 
used to go briskin’ around asking edi- 
tors why this and why that, but...” 

He paused and eyed Mr. Jefferson, 
expecting a verdict. Everybody expect- 
ed it. But Mr. Jefferson only leaned 
back against a truck, and pondered. 
Presently Big Jim seemed to wake up. 
He glared about at the crowd, and 
shouted: “Back to work, you skulk- 
ers. Th’ home edition ’1l be on us first 
thing you know.” 

The eager listeners faded. Linotype 
men, “make-ups” and galley boys am- 
bled off to their tasks. There remained 
at length only the owner, the Old Man, 
the foreman, Josslyn—and the culprit. 
Amid this diminished assemblage Mr. 
Jefferson still leaned against the truck, 
dangling his eye-glasses. Finally he 
said: 

“Donahue, I have a large private li- 
brary in this building, as you may 
have heard. It needs cataloguing. 
Would you like the job?” 

The old proofreader blinked, glanced 
at Big Jim, sidled back and forth a 
moment on his heels, and shook his 
head. 

Upon this, according to Josslyn, Mr. 
Jefferson, without uttering another 
word, strode down the aisle between 
the machines and out of the compos- 
ing room, his head lowered in thought. 
The Old Man, looking disappointed, 
followed. 

And old Johnny hobbled back to his 
coop. 

Vv 


“That’s all,” said Josslyn, with a 
benign glance around. 

“You don’t mean to finish with such 
an anti-climax as that,” complained 
one of us. “Wasn’t the old bird fired?” 

“Of course not. He kept at work un- 
til he died, three years ago.” 

I thrust in a surmise of my own: “I 
suppose the remorse over his blunder 
pursued him to the grave.” 

Josslyn laughed. 

“Remorse! We all forgot the thing 
within two days. Of course, we printed 
a first- page skinback: ‘Regrettable 
typographical error’ and so on. But 








Donahue I’ll tell you what ha 
to him: He became locally famous, He 
was the man who had stood up to the 
boss and had got away with it. He be. 
came a hero. Everybody forgot what 
the blunder was, but nobody forgot 
that something or other had put old 
Johnny into the limelight. No longer 
was he a wraith in a cave—a ghost 
who didn’t even haunt anybody—pbyt 
he became a personage to whom peo- 
ple said ‘Good morning, Mr. Donahue’ 
in the elevator. He was pointed out to 
visiting printers: “‘That’s Donahue. He 
don’t look much, but he’s a friend of 
the owner’s.’ The triumphant comma- 
hound gained flesh, stood up straight. 
er, wore better clothes. I’ve heard, in. 
deed, that his work became practically 
perfect.” 

Josslyn’s listeners looked skeptical, 

“Now tell us he got a raise on the 
strength of his bull, and the yarn’ll be 
complete,” someone said. 

“No, not that,” smiled Josslyn. “Not 
quite like that. But I’ll tell you what 
did happen: About two months after 
the famous post-mortem, old Johnny 
wandered into the Old Man’s office, 
teetered on his heels a moment, then 
stuck out his jaw, and says he: Mr, 
Thain, I’ve got a little favor to ask; if 
you could spare ’em, would you kindly 
let me have a couple of tickets to the 
poultry show?” 





Reprinted from Deadlines by Henry 
Justin Smith by permission of Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., publishers. 








The Fish Family 


The New York Herald-Tribune had 
a mix-up in headlines in their early 
morning edition lately, due to two 
Fish stories. An interview with Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, representative, was 
headlined “Strange Diseases of Trop- 
ical Fish,” while the tropical fish story 
ran under the even more startling 
head “Fish Decries Red Menace.” 

That afternoon a Daily News re- 
porter decided to have some fun. He 
called the Tribune, asked to speak to 
the editor, and indignantly claimed 
to be Mr. Fish. The disguise worked 
and great were the apologies and ex- 
planations from the Tribune. 

The joke was enjoyed by all the 
afternoon News staff and when the 
night shift came on, they decided on 
a repeat performance, thinking the 
night shift of the Tribune might not 
have heard of the previous call. One 
of the News night-shifters called the 
Tribune again. ‘ 

“T don’t understand,” said the Trib- 
une official, “I’m told you called this 
afternoon.” 

“TI did not call,” said the News man 
truthfully. : 

“But they tell me you did,” persisted 
the Tribune man. 

“See here,” said the News mai, 
“Who do you think you're talking to? 

“Why, Mr. Hamilton Fish,” replied 
the Tribune. 

“This,” the News man said coldly, 
“happens to be Mr. Tropical Fish. — 
The New Yorker. 
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Pioneers of the Press 
(Concluded from page 32) 


This attitude toward printing and 
education was just beginning to be 
successfully challenged in the early 
eighteenth century. The result was 
that free and independent upinions 
were in themselves sufficient novelty 
to colonial newspaper readers. They 
had no great yearning for full and dis- 
passionate reporting of plain facts. So 
newspaper editors of the period were 
content to be primarily molders of 
public opinion. That—plus the almost 
insuperable difficulties of gathering it 
—explains why it is no exaggeration 
to say that news as we think of it to- 
day had yet to be discovered. 

The modern newspaper serves a 
dual purpose in society. First, it gives 
us the news of important world events. 
Second, it seeks through its editorial 
page to influence and shape public 
opinion. It is difficult to know which, 
if either, of these two vital services 
can be said to be more important than 
the other. 

In the early eighteenth century 
means of providing the first service 
scarcely existed. And the right of any 
private individual to undertake the 
second service—that of influencing 
opinion through the press —had not 
yet been won. But an important round 
of the great battle for a free press was 
fought and won in the years 1733-35. 

One of New York’s two papers of 
the period was John Peter Zenger’s 
Journal, which ventured to criticize 
the colonial governor, William Cosby. 
The editor was arrested and denied 
reasonable bail, so that he was obliged 
to stay in jail for several months await- 
ing trial. 








Newspaper Critics 


EWSPAPER critics are those lucky 

men and women who get paid for 

doing the things the rest of us think 
pure fun and recreation. 

The difference between the critics 
and ourselves is that we can say that 
we either did or didn’t like what we 
saw or read or listened to, and let it go 
at that. The critic’s job has just begun 
when the show is over. He’s got to 
know why he did or didn’t like the 
show, or the book, or the picture. He’s 
got to know why it was good or bad 
or middling. And he’s got to be able to 
set his opinion down in record time in 
good lucid prose that people will want 
to read. And what’s more, he’s got to 
earn the confidence of his readers. 

This is responsible work. He prob- 
ably works much harder on reports 
than you do on an English theme. He 
searches for words, for just the right 
phrase, for a fair decision. He often 
works all night hemmed round by an 
approaching deadline. 

__We’ve been trying to give you an 
idea that a newspaper critic’s life isn’t 
all roses. But we haven’t even con- 
vinced ourselves that he’s not a lucky 
man for having such a job. 


Up until that time the harsh British 
libel laws had been quite successful 
in stamping out any really dangerous 
upsurge of independence either in the 
English or colonial press. And the 
judge who presided at Zenger’s trial 
was firmly resolved that the editor 
should not escape the sharp teeth of 
the libel laws. He refused to admit as 
evidence any testimony as to the truth 
or falseness of the accusations which 
the editor had made against the gov- 
ernor. And he also ruled that he, and 
not the jury, would decide whether 
the editor’s statements were libelous. 
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But the jury was not to be bullied. It 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. The 
governor and his judicial pawn were 
furious, but they had to give Zenger 
his freedom. The editor was greeted 
by shouting, cheering crowds that had 
already begun to treasure an unham- 
pered press. (Schol. Apr. 3, 1937, p. 6.) 

Zenger’s victory over the forces of 
suppression and censorship had mo- 
mentous results. It paved the path of 
printing freedom for Benjamin Frank- 
lin and the other editor-patriots who 
were later to sound the cry for lib- 
erty. 
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Thorough Instruction 

KISKI Cultured home lite 
e HEALTH- 

FULLY lo- 


cated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 





KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 








CURRENT 
HISTORY 


“History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 























































Future Gold Star Mothers clamored 
for sentimental attention. The Future 
Legionnaires threatened to march on 
Washington unless their demands were 
met. Appreciating the spirit and point 
of the jest, the newspapers spread it 
before the whole public. 


No other peace-time incident within 
memory has done so much to win 
America away from war influence. To- 
day the whole public in our country 
wants peace; YET— 


That threat’s here again! We're in dan- 
ger of war; and we have nothing with 
which to parry the threat unless our 
government quickly adopts a positive 
foreign policy designed for the main- 
tenance of American peace and secur- 
ity. But opinion is sharply divided as 








Let’s Hear from You 


“FUTURE VETERANS!” 


T WAS all in a spirit of playful satire that a group of Princeton 

undergraduates launched, a few semesters ago, one of the most 

important contributions to American straight-thinking on the sub- 
ject of peace ever to receive wide notice: 


The Veterans of Future Wars, starting at Princeton and spreading 
from college to college, demanded payment now of any war-ser- 
vice bonus that might in future become due to them. At Vassar, the 


to whether this policy should consist of 
Isolation or of Collective Action with 
other non-aggressive powers. 


So The Nation, famous liberal weekly, 
is sending out all over the country a 
QUESTIONNAIRE, to find out which 
policy is favored by a majority of in- 
telligent people. The Nation hopes that 
the opinions of many students will be 
represented in this poll. 


To obtain your copy of the detailed 
Peace-Policy Questionnaire, the results 
of which will appear from week to week 
in The Nation beginning with the issue 
of April 2, just mail the coupon be- 
low—which will also ‘bring you a 17- 
week subscription to the magazine at 
the Special Student Rate of only $1. 


Mail the coupon today, so that you will have time to get your 
ballot in while the results are being compiled for publication. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lama -year student at (name school)..... Te ee eT ee Te 
Send me at once a copy of the Peace-Policy Questionnaire; and for the enclosed 
$1 enter my 17-week subscription beginning with the April 2 issue. 
Name SHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSS HS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHESHESETSSSSSSESSESESEEEEES 


Street SSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSHESHSSSHSSSHHSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSESSSESEHSESESESEOSEEEE 


City SPSSSSHSSSSOHS He SHSSHSSHSSSSHSSSSSSEESSESESSOSHESSSSESESSOSHSOOSOH OBESE SSsess 

















Samuel Bowles, famed owner of the 
Springfield Republican, always boasted 
that his paper never made a mistake 
One day a citizen, who had been tm 
ported dead in the Republican obits, 
walked into the office very much alive, 
To his demand for a correction, Bowles 
replied: “If the Republican says you'p 
dead, you’re dead.” He finally a 
however, to run the man’s name in the 
“Births” column the next day. 
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Explorer: “A tiger will not harm yoy 
if you carry a white walking-stick.” 

Voice: “Yeah, but how fast must 
you carry it?”—Pearson’s. 


The western Senator talked fast, 
His words had verve and lustre; 
His bronco-busting days were past— 
But what a filly-buster! 
—Christian Science Monitor, 
* 


The cinema manager tapped the bill- 
poster on the shoulder: “You'll have to 
be more careful about these bills, Jim!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Jim in- 
quired. 

“Well, next week’s film is called 
‘The Silent Woman’ and you’ve stuck 
it above a small bill which says, ‘The 
World’s Greatest Mystery.’ ” 

—Pathfinder, 


A father said to his son: “When 
was your age my father would not 
allow me to go out at night.” 

“You had a hard-boiled father!” 
replied the young scamp. 

“T had a lot better father than you 
have!” replied the irate elder.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


“What’s become of all those old mugs 
you used to see in the barber shops?” 

“Oh, most of them are shaving them- 
selves now, I guess.”—Atlanta Two 
Bells. 


Yet another gleam from the exam- 
ination papers: 
Question—For what were the Phoe- 
nicians famous? 
Answer—Blinds. 
—Manchester Guardian. 
* 


Clerk in bookstore: “This book will 
do half of your work for you.” 

Student: “Fine! I'll take two.”— 
Kitty-Kat. 


—— 











Note to High School Editors 
Please put Scholastic, 250 East 43rd 


Street, New York, N. Y., on the compli 


mentary list to regularly receive copies 
your school newspapers, magazines, & 
annuals. Through constant study of h 
school publications, the editorial § 


of Scholastic may be able to make su& 


gestions that will be helpful. 
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Attend the 1938 Summer 
Courses of the National 
University of Mexico. July Sth to Auguat 20th 





O doubt, the most interesting pages of history on 20h 
N Century Mexico will deal with present day happeninga 
swhen heritage clashes with vision. 


To the intelligent scholar, to the student of sociology ang 
history a trip to Mexico City, and his or her enrollement it 
the 1938 Summer Courses of the Mexican National a 
wersity -the oldest seat of learning in the American Cont 
nent- offers a lifetime opportunity. 

The courses will be conducted by leaders of thought -Mem 
icans and f of repute. And the stup 
dent of Spanish will profit ae by mingling with 
Mexican students both in the class-room and on week-end 
tours including the Pyramids at Teotihuacan, the floating 
gardens, charming provincial byways, etc. 





Write us for particulars regarding subjects in English 
end Spanish planned by the School, credits, budget 
fo fit all pockets, lodgings in private homes, through 
ep-to-date railroad service, Pullman fares, etc, 


& 7. Ss, 1} 
National Skumeine of ‘Mexico 
Summer School 


2810- Two-O-One North Wells Bldg. Chicago, MB 


ei MEXICO S 


ART STUDENTS 


. Study for a professional 
career. Wide range of 
courses, taught by Direct- 
Project Methods. Faculty 
of 36 professionals. Write 
for Catalog. Founded 1902. 
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18 South Michigan Ave., Suite L-3, Chicago 





Book of Designs FREE 
Showing over 500 Rings 
and Pins 
6 Rings at $1.35 ea. 25 at $1.25. 
Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 35c ea., 
25 at 25c. Gold rings $5.50 up. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 86 Bruce Av. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 











Hie Your Chub, 


PINS handsomely silver plated, 
colors, and 3 or 4 and year. 
Gold Plate 50c. Des. $5. 


Over 300 designs. . 
4 Write Today for Free 1938 Catalog! t 
BASTIAN BROS. co. 


ASTIAN BLOG. 
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uM i) Free Catalogue of Schoo 
and Club pins and rings 
Pin No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 
Pin and Guard Silver Plated = - - Doz. Ring No. 
R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 p 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BA DGE. con mir Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The American HlighSchol Weckly 


A National Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 

Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Cover: Designed for Scholastic by 
William F. Whalen 


Editorial: The Press and the People 
Pioneers of the Press............... 
Era of Big Dailies, by Arthur Gorman — 
The Editors’ Hall of Fame.......... 
The Story—From Copy to Street... 


Behind the Front Page, by Gene 
Morgan 
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Henry Justin Smith 


Course of National Affairs.......... 13-S 
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Note. The letter ‘‘E’’ after numbers indicates pages 
omitted in Social Studies Edition. The letter ‘‘S’’ after 
numbers indicates pages omitted in English Edition. 
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..FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! 


V There's glamour out in America’s great 
Northwest and far West that spells a real 
vacation in any language! Yellowstone 
National Park . . . Gardiner Gateway, 
the historic entrance, and the new 
Red Lodge HIGH - road that skirts 
the “top of the world” for miles 
..dude ranches in Montana 
and Wyoming ... Rainier Na- 
tional Park, the modern, bus- 
tling cities of the North Pacific 
Coast... California... Alaska. 
On a trip to or from the West, 
travel one way via the colorful 
Northern Pacific country on 
the famous North Coast Limi- 
ted. Send the coupon below... 
we will send you full information 
about the trip that intrigues you 

and just what it will cost. 






NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


: MR. E. E. NELSON, 
133 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Send me information, please,on: (Check data desired) 
0 PacificN.W. D Rainier Park ( Yellowstone Park 
0 Rocky Mountain Dude Ranch 0 California 
(Alaska () Escorted Tours () Independent Trip 





Name. 





Addr 





Phone. 





City. 
7 





If student, state grade. 
ROUTE or THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 















51000” in PRIZES 


Can a Poet Save Our Democracy? 





Ist Prize $300 
2nd Prize $150 
3 3rd Prize $ 50 9 


PRIZES 


A General Public 


Ist Prize $150 
2nd Prize $100 
3rd Prize $ 50 


College Undere 


graduates 


GROUPS 


Ist Prize $100 
2nd Prize $ 60 
3rd Prize $ 40 


Secondary School 
Students 











THE FORUM has organized a prize competition for the most compelling poems 
challenging the American people to be alert to their liberties. FORUM is attempt- 
ing by this contest to obtain clear, uncomplicated singable texts which may be 
made the basis of a later competition for musical setting by American composers. 





This nation won an independent existence not 
by some process of abstract thought but because 
her men and women burned for liberty. And 
now the terrifying complications of a machine 
civilization have bred new forces which threaten 
the kind of government we call democracy and, 
with it, our hard-won and long-cherished free- 
dom. Where are the poets who can reawaken 
our love of liberty? 

In relating this poetry competition to the 
major world issue of the day, the Editors are 
not seeking to offer a theme but merely to 
strike a keynote. They hope that many lead- 
ing American poets will be moved to enter the 


competition which has been divided into groups, . 


with prizes for each, 


Writers’ Conference Fellowship 

The Olivet Writers’ Conference of Olivet 
College, Michigan, offers a fellowship for 1939, 
covering all costs of the Conference, to the prize- 
winning contestant who, in the opinion of the 
Conference admissions committee, seems most 
likely to benefit by attendance at the Confer 
ence. 


Consolation Prizes 
A copy of “The Complete Rhyming Diction- 
ary,” edited by Clement Wood, will be awarded 
to each of the 50 contestants who seem most 
likely to profit by it. 





Judges: 
Carl Van Doren 


Padraic Colum William Allan Neilson 








THIS ANNOUNCEMENT IS VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


IMPORTANT! INSTRUCTIONS! IMPORTANT! 


Instructions:—No poem is to exceed 40 lines in length. Manuscripts must be addressed to the Poetry Contest Editor; Tue 
Forum; 570 Lexington Avenue; New York City; and must be mailed before midnight of June 30, 1938. Under no circumstances 
will any manuscript be returned or its receipt acknowledged. Manuscripts must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
contestant and with the group letter (A, B, or C) of the class in which the poem is being entered. Contestant in class B or C must 
state name of college or school attended. In order to qualify for a prize, the contestant must accompany his submission with 
a remittance of 25 cents in stamps. 








